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THE 


EMERSON 


PIANO FORTES 


Date from 1849, and now number over 22,000, They 
have been widely known and universally commended. 
The newly-organized company embraces the heads of the 
principal departments in the factory, thus securing the 
skill and experience of thirty years. 


THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Has now an entirely new factory, completely fitted out 
with labor-saving machinery; and as the company uses 
only the best material, and insists rigorously upon having 
the very best work, the latest instruments are 


FAR IN ADVANCE 


Of the former series, and will compare favorably with 


THE BEST MADE. 


The EMERSON UPRIGHTS are especially admired. 
The have also, besides the SQUARE GRANDS, the 
COTTAGE PIANO, upright in form, of 6} octaves, and 
a marvel of-beauty and cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 
595 Washington St., Boston. 


THE CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


OVER 55,000 MADE AND SOLD. 


These instruments have been before the public more than fifty-four years, and still maintain their excellence 
and high reputation as the 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


The prices of these instruments have been greatly reduced, and are as low as the exclusive use of first-class 
materials and workmanship will allow. 


Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
PIANOS TUNED. 


Special Attention is given to REPAIRING Pianos (OF ANY MAKE) by the most competent and 
skilful workmen. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price List mailed free on application to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont Street, 130 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 





McPHAIL 


PIANOS, 


630 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


From CARLYLE PETERSILEA, the eminent Pianist, and 
Principal of Petersileas Music School, Boston. 


Messrs. A. M. MCPHAIL & Co, :— 

Gents, — Having long known of your Pianos as among the 
finest in the United States, and having also tested them 
myself, I pronounce them in all respects equal to the best 
Square Pianos which have ever come under my observation 
either in America or Europe. CARLYLE PETERSILEA. 


BOSTON 
Conservatory of Music. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867, 





Not more than from three to four 
re pupils in a class. aa 


Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 


Is the highest charge a term for any one branch, including 
the free study of Harmony, Thorough Bass, etc., to 
insure the pupil a 

FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION, 


Connected with the Boston Conservatory is 


JULIUS EICHBERG’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


Which the most famous violinists of to-day and the most 
eminent critics have recognized as 
THE ONLY VIOLIN SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
deserving of that name. 
The regular terms begin in September, November, 
February, and April. 


Send for Circularto JULIUS EICHBURG, Director. 





SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 


THE First ESTABLISHED IN THE EASTERN STATES, and first to win approval abroad for 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 


Having all the necessary facilities and unequalled experience, continues to manufacture a great variety of 
instruments suitable both for public and private uses. 
The lesser styles are 


MIRACLES OF BEAUTY AND CHEAPNESS. 


There are magnificent church organs, with two manuals, twenty stops, and two full sets of pedal bass. 
There are exquisitely ornamented styles, with full yet smooth tones, and agreeing in form with the most 
tasteful modern furniture. But the chef d’ceuvre of the manufacturers is 


THE CONNOISSEUR ORGAN, | 


Designed and constructed specially to meet the requirements of Professional Musicians and Musical Connois- 
seurs, a wholly new and unprecedented instrument, being the 


FINEST ONE-MANUAL ORGAN IN THE WORLD, 


And eapable of producing all the effects of a Two-Manual Instrument. 
Catalogues and Circulars sent to any address on application. 


Boston, January 28, 1880. 





A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. 
By Tuomas Hucues, author of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” etc., $1.00. 


A strong, frank, noble book, bringing forth prominently the incidents, circumstances, and central facts 
in the life of Christ, to prove that instead of being good in a weak and spiritless way, he had in a super- 
lative degree the bravest and highest manliness. 

“This book will do good. It relates to one human quality, but one so great as to involve the interests 
of others. The directness of its style, the earnestness of its spirit, the honesty of its treatment, the 
realism of its application, all conjoin to make it useful and popular.”—Boston Transcript. 


«*« For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Music Publishers. 
A Musical Library ! 


DITSON & CO. from time to time, gather together their 
best, choicest, most successful and popular pieces of sheet 
music, and bind them in handsome volumes of from 200 to 
250 pages, Sheet Music size. There are now 32 books of the 
series. Collectively, they contain nearly all the really 
good sheet music ever published. Separately considered, 
each book is independent of the other, and holds the best 
songs or pieces of its kind. The very moderate cost com- 
mends them. 
Price in Boards $2.00 ; Cloth $2.50 ; Gilt $3.00. 








The following are the VOCAL books only. 
Sunshine of Song. 68 popular Songs. 
World of Song. 9% Songs. Great variety. 
Gems of English Song. 79 Songs. New book. 
Household Melodies. 2 vols. 147 Songs. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. 100 famous airs. 
Silver Chord. 160 Songs. 

Gems of German Song. 100 German Gems. 

Scottish ‘ 160 Scottish “ 

‘Sacred ‘‘ = 100 of the best. 

Shower of Pearls. 62 capital Duets. 

Wreath of Gems. 2 Songs, quite varied. 

Silver Wreath. 60 Songs, Duets, and Trios. 

Operatic Pearls. 92 Favorite Opera Songs. 

Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 

Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
GEO. D. RUSSELL, 


125 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Importer, Publisher, and Dealer in 


FOREIGN & AMERICAN MUSIC. 
Agent for the following world-renowned Catalogues : 
WM. A. POND & CO., G. SCHIRMER, New York; 
BOOSEY & CO., London, England. 

Also, Agent for the justly celebrated 
WEBER PIANO-FORTES. 


Songs of the Pyrenees, arr. from traditional Pyrenean 
Melodies by Sturgis and Blake. 








1. Hasta la Manana (To-morrow).........6-+. sees eens 25 
2. La Boca de Pepita (Pepita’s mouth)............... 25 
MEDC UneRGbs cna aehsde faces chan sibanpasl sschecies so -20 
Be EER eck y cise kxpo isin tiscibe cn Sake Be duisesece 35 
ee ee ee ee eo er eer 25 
6. Me gustan To das (The girl with the golden hair.. .25 

ja. Le Beau Vaisseau (The gallant Ship). Spinning 
ER DIDS Bs ops 65i05n 5 ot sc tin etn sassentecs 40 
Spinning Wheel Songs, No. 2, .40 


7b. Rose de Provence. 
& 


La Gitana (The Gipsy) 25 





Published by CARL PRUFER, 30 West Street, Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of marked price. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


By Wirii1aM Ports, F. R. 8S. Vol. 15 of “The Phil- 
osophical Library.” Crown 8yvo, gilt top, $3.50. 
*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 











Handel and Haydn Society. 


March 28. ‘ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” 

Tickets for sale at Music Hall. 

Fifth Triennial Festival, May 4th to 9th. 

Season Tickets ready March 29. 

Present holders of Season Tickets may secure their seats 
before that date. 





OBER’S 
Restaurant Parisien, 


4 Winter Place, Boston. 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE, 
LUNCH COUNTER. 
FANCY OYSTERS, 


PRIVATE DINING ROOMS. 
Table d’hote dinner, from 1 to 4 o’clock, 75 cents. 


This place, of over twenty years’ standing, where French 
cooking par excellence is made a specialty, combining a 
first-class Restaurant with Lunch and Oyster Counter for 
prompt service; also, Private Dining Rooms for families or 
parties after concert or theatrical performances, is re- 
spectfully submitted to the patronage of connoisseurs of 
good cooking. 


WINE AND CIGARS of my own importation. 
Open till 12 o’clock, P. M. 


LOUIS P. OBER, Proprietor. 


VOSSLER’S 


CAFE RESTAURANT. 


IMPORTED WINES, ETC. 


Which are highly recommended. 





Dinner and Supper Parties, Clubs, Literary, 
Musical, College Classes, ete. 
Are served at moderate prices, and with taste, at 
VOSSLER’S, 
Nos. 18, & 19 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


34 School St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSICAL PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 














THE GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By Wii11am Situ. Unabridged, enlarged, corrected. 4 volumes, 3,667 pages, with 


596 illustrations. 


Price, in cloth, $26.00; sheep, $30.00; half morocco, $35.00 ; 


half Russia, $38.00 ; full morocco or full calf, $45.00 ; full Russia or Levant, $50.00. 


No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with it. — 


Quarterly Review (London). 


It is a library in itself; it is scholarly and critical enough for the most advanced student ; it is read- 
able and interesting enough for the average mind; its arrangement is admirable; its tone is rever- 
ent but independent ; its researches are rigid, and its deductions careful; and as a companion to the 
Bible, as a work of reference for the study, as a book to own and to read, to place in the library 
and in the Sabbath School, we know not its superior, and know of nothing to take its place: — 


Watchman and Reflector ( Boston). 


There cannot well be two opinions about the merits of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. What was, to 
begin with, the best book of its kind in our language, is now still better. — Pror. Roswet, D 


Hitcucock. 


This magnificent work has no rival in its department. — Sunday School Times. 
This Dictionary is itself a library, and every minister should be the possessor of a copy of it. We 
believe that this American edition is, in every respect, the best work of the kind yet published. 


— Zion’s Herald. 


The grounds of its superiority to the English edition of the same work are these : — 
Five hundred more pages and one hundred more engravings in the American edition 
than in the original English; more than one thousund errors of reference corrected ; 


an Index of Scripture Illustrated. 


In paper, press-work, cuts, maps, etc., we do not see anything to choose between this and the more 
costly English original ; while in a multitude of other respects which affect the trustworthiness, thor- 
onghness, and supreme excellence of the work as a thesaurus of Biblical knowledge, this is vastly to 


be preferred. — Congregational Review (Boston). 


No other edition of Smith's Bible Dictionary is nearly as full, complete, or accurate 
as this, which was edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., and Prof. Ezra ABBOT. 


* ©,* For sale at the Bookstores. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


O ON () OOD 





AND 


OMPANY, Bostos, Mass. 








Calendar of the Musical Seagon. 





MARCH. 


13. Matinee of Herr Joseffy. 

16. Sixth Matinée of Ernst Perabo, at Wesleyan Hall. 

7. Third Concert of the Boylston Club. 

19. Seventh Matinee of Ernst Perabo, in Wesleyan Hall. 

23. Eighth, ditto. 

(At3p.M.) Eighth and Last Harvard Symphony 
Concert. 

28. Third and Last Oratorio performanceof the Handel 

and Haydn Society. “Israel in Egypt.’ 


— 


25. 


APRIL. 


| 


. Third Concert of Mme. Cappiani and her pupils. 
12. Third Concert of.the Cecilia, Schumann’s ‘‘ Man- 
fred ” Music. 
. Fifth and Last Chamber Concert of the Euterpe. 
Beethoven Quintette Club. 
5. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust,” with Chorus, Or- 
chestra, and Solos, under Mr. B. J. Lang. 
Annual Benefit Concert of Mr. A. P. Peck. Theo- 
dore Thomas and Orchestra. 
23. Ninth Matinée of Ernst Perabo. 
. Tenth, and Last, ditto. 


oo 
om 


_ 
o 


21. 


& 


May. 


1-7. Triennial Festival of the Handel and Haydn 

Society. 

12. Fifth Concert of the Apollo Club. 

17. Repetition of Fifth Apollo Club Concert. 

9, Fourth Concert of the Boylston Club. 

26. Fourth Concert of Mme. Cappiani and her pupils. 

24, Last Concert of the Cecilia. Repetition of Bruch's 
“* Odysseus.” 

—. English Opera, at the Globe, Charles R. Adams, 
Director. Postponed from March. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH SEASON OF 


EIGHT SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

Conductor, CARL ZERRAHN. Orchestra of 47 Instru- 
ments, BERNHARD LISTEMANN as Violin Leader. 
Eighth (Last) Concert, on Thursday afternoon Mar. 25. 
Overture; ‘‘Weihe des Hauses,’”? Beethoven: Pianoforte 
Concerto in F-sharp minor (first time in America), Hans 
von Bronsart(B. J. LANG); Three Short Marches, from 
“Figaro” ‘Magic Flute” and “Fidelio” Mozart, Beethoven ; 

Symphony, No. 9, in C, Schubert. 
Admission $1.00 ; with Reserved Seat, $1.25. 


The Bernhard Listemann Concert Party, 


B. LISTEMANN, F. LISTEMANN, 

E. M. HEINDL, ALEX. HEINDL, 
JOHN MULLALY, H. A. GREENE, 
Accepts engagements for Classical and Miscellaneous Con- 
certs. Terms liberal. Address, 


Pruefer’s Music Store, 34 West St., Boston. 
MME. BERTH. 4 Professor of the Art of Singing, 


178 2d Avenue, New York. 


J OHANNSEN, kate prepared for the Opera or 


Concert Room. 


— 














SOME FAMOUS SONGS. 


An Art-Historical Sketch. : 
By FANNIE RAYMOND RITTER. 25 cents. 


WOMAN AS A MUSICIAN. 


An Art-Historical Study. 
By FANNIE RAYMOND RITTER, 25 cents. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Essays and Criticisms. 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN. Edited, translated, and an- 
notated by FANNIE RAYMOND RITTER. 


First series, third edition, $2.75. A second series will 
shortly be issued. 
EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 
WILLIAM REEVES, London. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


School of Art.—Department of Music. 


Dr. F. L. RITTER, Director. 





An ample and efficient corps of Teachers. Singing, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony, etc. taught. 

Students reside in College or Poughkeepsie. 

Catalogue with full particulars furnished. 


S. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 
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MUSIC.—A SOMEWHAT PRACTICAL 
VIEW. 


BY N. LINCOLN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





It has been urged that music is a branch 
of study more ornamental than useful; which 
can be dispensed with altogether, or the ex- 
penditure in its behalf be greatly reduced. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, no such claim is 
made among prominent educators, or by those 
best informed on matters pertaining to public 
instruction. On the contrary, here in Massa- 
chusettis, music never stood higher on the list 
of studies than now ; was never so thoroughly 
taught as now, never so justly appreciated as 
now. Our University has its professor of 
music, within the year has found it necessary 
to employ in addition a tutor in singing, and 
is granting diplomas to such as successfully 
complete the course prescribed. 

The Empire of Japan has just concluded a 
contract with Mr. L. W. Mason, late superin- 
tendent of music in the schools of Boston, to 
iutroduce our system of musical instruction in- 
to that country. Arrangements are making at 
Tokio, on the most liberal scale, to furnish 
the means and appliances needed in the line 
of his profession, to promote his personal com- 
fort, and to add dignity to the office he 
assumes. 

Music has become, may we not say, the 
chief amusement of the people. As such it 
is innocent, it leaves no sting behind; and it 
is not every amusement of which this can be 
predicated. The love for it, moreover, in the 
household is limited only by the amount of 
talent in that direction possessed by the mem- 
bers of the family, or by their ability to pro- 
cure for themselves the means of its gratifi- 
cation. 

But it would be taking a partial view of 
the matter, were we to regard it merely in 
the light of a recreation. As a branch of 
study its value is beyond question. It culti- 
vates the ear, informs the taste, trains the 

faculties of the mind, develops and invigor- 
ates the powers of the body. Of what other 
study can this be affirmed in an equal degree ? 
Viewed simply as a resource for earning one’s 
living, it is safe to say that a knowledge of 
music gives direct support to a vastly greater 
number of men and women than does an ac- 
quaintance with any one of the so-called 
higher studies pursued in our schools. — 

Consider the interests of music in their 
financial aspect. See the amount of capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of pianos, organs, 
band and orchestral instruments; the print- 
ing and engraving of sheet music and music- 


devoted exclusively to musical matters ; the 
fabulous sums lavished upon distinguished 
singers or players, who fill our largest halls 
at their concerts with eager listeners. 

There has been heard here, this season, an 
artist who received for singing a couple of 
songs more than $300; while orchestral 
players have been paid for an hour’s work 
$25 each. Members of church choirs obtain 
for their services from two dollars up to 
thirty dollars a Sunday. Boys from our 
grammar schools, even as low as the fourth 
class, are engaged in the choirs of Boston and 
vicinity, where, in addition to the instruction 
given them, they receive salaries correspond- 
ing to the degree of talent they manifest. 
Five dollars, for a couple of hours spent in 
church at the organ, is not uncommon. 

A professional man, whose fees amount to 
one hundred dollars a day is looked upon as 
quite successful ; a merchant, who clears the 
like sum of money, may well congratulate 
himself as being in prospering circumstances. 
But there are singers able to command twice 
as much for every appearance they make be- 
fore the public. It is within the memory of 
some of us that Jenny Lind contracted with 
Mr. Barnum to sing one hundred nights in 
America for one hundred thousand dollars, 
and he never complained of the bargain. 

A single song, the production of Dr. Arthur 
Sullivan, which may have cost him only a few 
hours’ labor, has yielded its proprietor an an- 
nual income of $2,500. A second song of 
his, “The Lost Chord,” well known in our 
concert-rooms and parlors, has proved a for- 
tune in itself. “ H. M. S. Pinafore,” a work 
of the same composer, which has gone the 
length and breadth of the land both here and 
abroad, —a clean, charming, wholesome com- 
position, admired alike by artist and amateur, 
has been a mine of wealth to many a manager 
and publisher, besides affording delight to 
thousands of hearers. 

Music-selling and music-publishing houses 
in this country, if we consider the magnitude 
of their business, and the variety of their pub- 
lications, stand second to none [?] the world 
over. 

Pianos and parlor-organs are almost as 
common as tables and bureaus; or, at least it 
may be said with truth that a house without 
a musical instrument of some sort is a rarity. 
A family in which there is no music, and no 
love for it, must certainly be accounted un- 
fortunate in that respect. 

See how largely dependent we are upon 
the Germans in filling our band and orches- 
tras; because, music having been so many 
years a regular study in their common schools, 
enjoying all the time the highest considera- 
tion in the community at large, they have be- 
come superior to us in the art, and are, for 
the present, beyond our competition. 

Look at our conservatories and colleges of 
music, which already surpass those of Europe 
in the number of their students, and bid fair 
in due time to rival them also in the excellence 
of the instruction furnished, as well as in the 
talent and proficiency of their graduates. 

The complaint is sometimes made against 





books; the various newspapers or journals 


our schools that children are not taught what 





will be ‘of practical ase in after-life. What 
is learned of some subjects, it is said, needs 
to be so modified before it can be available 
in practice, that, aside from the mental disci- 
pline thereby secured, it may be a question 
whether time so spent could not be better em- 
ployed in other ways. Such is not the case 
with music. Whatever is gained in that di- 
rection, though it be only the power of sing- 
ing the scale, is immediately useful, and will 
form one of the inevitable steps to be taken 
sooner or later if one desires to become a mu- 
sician. 

Given the requisite amount of talent, with 
corresponding application under competent 
instruction, and the pupil finds himself in the 
possession of an accomplishment more or less 
adequate to his support in life, while leaving 
him opportunity to attend to other business. 
But whether he turn this acquirement to ac- 
count pecuniarily or not, his knowledge and 
skill in the art will continue an unfailing 
source of delight to himself and friends as 
long as life and health remain. 

Is there one of us who, when his son leaves 
school to take his place in society, would not 
be glad to know that he had gained a taste 
for music, and some knowledge of it? Should 
we not consider it, in some sense, as a safe- 
guard to restrain him from the pursuit of 
other and less salutary modes of enjoyment ? 
Where there is music at home and an appre- 
ciation of it, the various forms of dissipations 
to which, for want of something better to oc- 
cupy their leisure hours, the young are so 
prone, will lose their charms, and fail to make 
felt their pernicious attractions. 

All this goes to show how deep a root mu- 
sic has taken among us, how rapidly it is 
growing, how widely extending, and how it 
demands, — and reasonably too, —a fostering 
hand and liberal support from those who are 
charged with the administration of the inter- 
ests of public education. — NV. £. Journal of 
Education. 





BERLIOZ ON BEETHOVEN’S FOURTH 
SYMPHONY. 

Of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony we al- 
low Berlioz to speak, not only because he 
wrote his tribute at a time when to most 
Frenchmen Beethoven was still a mad Ger- 
man ideologist, but also because this portion 
of Berlioz’s writings has not yet been trans- 
lated into English. He says: “In this sym- 
phony Beethoven leaves the epic and the 
elegy, to return'to the lowlier and brighter, 
but by no means less difficult style of the 
Second Symphony. The character of the 
score is, speaking generally, lively and cheer- 
ful, yet of heavenly tenderness. The first 
movement might have been dedicated to Joy, 
if we except the thoughtful Adagio by which 
in is introduced. The first motive of the Al- 
legro, which is played staccato, is only a the- 
matic foundation on which, with masterly 
hand, Beethoven bases other ideas with fully 
developed melodies. So that, as the movement 
progresses, we gradually lose sight of the 
opening theme. 

“This peculiarly happy device has been 





tried with good results by Mozart and Haydn. 
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But we find in the second part of the Allegro 
a new thought, which at once commands the 
hearer’s attention, and, after it has captivated 
him during its mysterious progress, surprises 
him by an unexpected termination. The ef- 
fect is produced as follows: After a powerful 
tutti, the first violins dismember the theme, 
throw it over to the second violins and catch 
it again on the rebound. This dialogue ends 
on rests interrupted twice by the tympani, 
which sound a soft tremolo on B flat. Then 
the strings hum fragments of the theme, un- 
til the tympani find opportunity to take up 
the B flat again, which they roll during the 
succeeding twenty-five bars without interrup- 
tion — growing louder with every bar. In 
the meantime fragments of the theme are 
heard with increasing strength on the other 
instruments, until the passage closes with a 
general fortissimo, ending with the B flat 
major chord in a majestic outburst of the full 
orchestra. 

‘This wonderful crescendo is one of the 
finest musical effects within my knowledge. It 
can be compared only to the crescendo which 
occurs at the end of the Scherzo of the sym- 
phony in C minor. Yet the latter is the 
weaker. It reaches the finale by a steady 
increase in the volume of sound, yet without 
once leaving the fundamental note. But in 
the Fourth Symphony the erescendo begins 
on a mezzo forte ; weakens for a moment un- 
der harmonies of uncertain coloring, to pian- 
issimo ; then appears again in chords of more 
decided character, and shines in all its power 
only after the cloud of harmonies has dis- 
persed. It might be compared to a river, 
whose peaceful current disappears awhile be- 
neath the ground, to reappear a roaring tor- 
rent. 


“It would be sacrilegious to analyze the 
Adagio. Its form is so pure, so clear, the 


melody so full of expression and of such 
amorous power, that the artistic design lies 
in the shadow of esthetical beauty. The 
first few bars awaken the hearer’s sympathy, 
and the movement plays upon his emotions 
until he almost succumbs to them. Only a 
hero among poets can approach this musical 
Titan. Only the pathetic episode which in 
the Divina Comedia Francesca di Rimini re- 
lates to Dante, who, when he heard the story, 
‘fell as one faint with a mighty sorrow,’ can 
be compared with this Adagio. 

“The Scherzo is full of thoughts which 
strongly incline toward the 2-4 rhythm, and 
enter into the 3-4 rhythm of the movement 
like mighty wedges. This method, which 
Beethoven frequently employs, makes the 
style unusually muscular; the melodic out- 
lines are piquant and occasion surprise. In 
fact, rhythms which conflict with the tempo 
have a fascination not easy to explain. It 
gives pleasure to watch the dismembered form 
reunited at the end of every period, and to 
find the current of thought, which .at times is 
interrupted, flow smoothly in the end. A de- 
licious freshness pervades the Trio, whose 
melody is taken by wind instruments. The 


tempo is slower than that of the body of the 
Scherzo and its tasteful simplicity is more 
conspicuous by reason of contrast with the 


little phrases for the violins which tease the 
melody in a most charming manner. 

“The lively and cheerful finale moves in 
the usual rhythmic form. It is an unbroken 
chain of sparkling tones, a continuous, bright 
conversation, which only occasionally is in- 
terrupted by rough, angry chords. The 
moody tone-poet indulged in these outbursts 
of passion quite frequently, as we shall point 
out in discussing other symphonies.”—N. Y. 
Musical Review. 





THE MOZART WEEK AT THE IMPE- 
RIAL HOUSE, OPERA VIENNA.! 
Ill. 

We are called on to witness a peculiar Mozart 
celebration ; the performance in uninterrupted suc- 
cession of the composer’s seven operas from Jdo- 
meneo to Titus. “ But why do we have this com- 
memorative festival especially now ?” we repeat- 
edly hear persons ask. The present time has 
nothing in common with either Mozart’s birth, 
(1756), the centenary of which was kept twenty- 
four years ago, nor with the date of his passing 
away (1791). Yet we have to do with a remark- 
able centenary: that of Mozart’s operas. We 
have reached the commencement of a decennium 
in which the beauteous seven-headed family at- 
tain the age of a hundred.? A century ago Mo- 
zart moved permanently to Vienna, and created 
here in the short space of ten years (1781- 
1791) his indescribably rich treasures of compo- 
sition. From all the fields of music he conjured 
up the most magnificent blossoms and fruit: his 
finest symphonies, quartets, sonatas, and sacred 
productions. But the Vienna decennium, the 
last of his earthly pilgrimage, was more important 
for his operas than for aught else. It, therefore, 
devolves on our Imperial Opera house to celebrate 
his incomparable dramatic labors in a compre- 
hensive manner. It matters not that other cities 
have been the first to set a good example; it is 
sufficient that Vienna, in festive attire, now fol- 
lows it. Such a Mozart Week imposes, both on 
the management and the singers, a most unusual 
task. Rehearsals and performances press each 
other closely: three operas (Jdomeneo, Cost fan 
Tutte, and Titus) have to be studied entirely 
afresh, while the others must be partially recast 
and provided with new scenery. Added to the 
strain put on every available resource is the wor- 
rying dread lest some malicious chance may in- 
terrupt or throw into complete disarray the en- 
tire stately operatic procession. There can be no 
question that the Imperial Opera house is en- 
titled to our grateful acknowledgments for its ex- 
traordinary efforts. 

How vivid are at present all our reminiscences 
relating to the early portion of Mozart’s sojourn 
in Vienna! We stop before the German House 
in the Singerstrasse. There Mozart lived with 
the haughty Colloredo, Archbishop of Salzburg, 
to whose household he belonged, and who had 
commanded his attendance. Young Mozart was 
revelling in the triumph of his Jdomeneo at Mu- 
nich, when he received the summons to repair to 
Vienna. On the 16th of March, 1781, he ar- 
rived “quite alone in a post-chaise from St. Pol- 
ten.” The continuously unbecoming treatment 
he experienced from his Archbishop at length 
exhausted his patience and ended the servitude 
he had borne so long. He resolved to. live inde- 
pendently on his art, and he never regretted hay- 
ing done so. Despite an uncertain and modest 











” 


1From the Neue jreie Presse. 

? When we speak generally of Mozart’s operas, we refer, 
of course, to the last seven, written in the time of his full 
artistic maturity. If we include his youthful works, such 
as Mitridate, Lucio Sylla, &c., written in Italy, the total 
| number composed by him is nineteen, 























income he felt in Vienna at home and happy. 
But how little his position here corresponded with 
his high artistic worth, is unfortunately only too 
well known. Let any one compare Mozart’s po- 
sition in Vienna with that of Beethoven ten years 
later! It was as a stranger, without an appoint- 
ment or reputation, that the young fellow from 
the Rhine came to the capital; he did not possess 
Mozart’s early fame, winning manners, or- social 
talents, yet he at once put himself on an equal 
footing with the leading members of the Austrian 
aristocracy. It was exclusively in his artistic 
eminence that he perceived his title to perfect 
equality, and he enforced his right, which was at 
once acknowledged, on every one. Borne unno- 
ticed on the stormy wind of revolutionary ideas 
which was already blowing violently from France, 
Beethoven won for musicians a social position of 
which Haydn and Mozart in their modesty never 
dreamed. It was under the patronage of the Em- 
peror Joseph, the founder, properly speaking, of 
German opera in Vienna, that Mozart wrote his 
first German Singspiel,? Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail. The work was produced, in July, 1782, 
with unexampled success, and a month later the 
composer’s marriage with his beloved Constance, 
whom it had cost him such efforts to win, was 
solemnized in St. Stephen’s Church. Thus, with 
every one of his operas are connected familiar 
reminiscences especially dear to us Viennese. It 
is in these reminiscences and in the biographical 
connection of the operas that we perceive the 
real idea which, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, lies at the bottom of a continuous represen- 
tation of the seven operas in question. They are 
united by no inward necessity ; the zsthetic thread 
on which the seven gems are strung in a row is 
so slender as to be invisible. As to any coherence 
like that of Dingelstedt’s Shakespeare Cyclus at 
the Burgtheater, nobody thinks of such a thing. 
In this series of operas there is not even a con- 
stant growth, a sevenfold rise, as in the diatonic 
scale; far less the continuous development and 
gradual perfection of some musically dramatic 
principle which Mozart had in his eye from the 
outset. - What strikes us most in the series is not 
so much their continuity as the absence of that 
quality. The Italian Jdomeneo moves in the con- 
ventional forms of the old “opera seria,” and im- 
mediately afterwards Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail opens a new era in operatic history. Yet, 
despite the extraordinary and lasting success of 
this national German Singspiel, which, to use 
Goethe’s expression, “struck down everything 
else,” we behold Mozart forthwith abandonding 
this field also, and writing three Italian operas (F/- 
garo, Don Giovanni and Cosi fan Tutte) one after 
another. Then, in the last year of his life, he 
gives us another German opera, Die Zauber/léie, 
and after this, his greatest popular triumph, 
another conventional Italian “Court Festival” 
opera, La Clemenza di Tito. These are riddles to 
be solved only by impartial examination of the 
history of Mozart’s life. His sympathies were, 
properly speaking, divided between Italian and 
German opera. His national feeling impelled 
him to German, but his sense of art and music to 
Italian opera. Italian opera possessed a fully 
developed form of art reposing 6n sure traditions ; 
German Singspeil resembled an undeveloped, 
helpless child, who had yet to be educated. How 
richly was Italian opera then mounted, how ad- 
mirably was it executed by the best singers, how: 
was it honored and loved at all German Courts — 
how poverty-stricken and neglected was, on the 
other hand, German Singspeil! I believe that, 
as a man, Mozart sympathized more with Ger- 
man, but as an artist more with Italian, opera. 
Thus, partial to both kinds, he followed in every 

3 Singspiel, a “play with songs,” or an “opera with 
spoken dialogue, ’’ — TRANSLATOR. 
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case the changing circumstances, if not external 
pressure. He was no doctrinaire, no partisan of 
a certain fixed principle. He, therefore, eagerly 
seized on everything, either when commissioned 
to do so or urged thereto by his own feelings, 
which promised to advance him artistically. He 
felt probably in his heart that whatever he wrote, 
either to a German or an Italian text, would ulti- 
mately profit his country. He was a child of his 
time: the true expression of his time, then “ be- 
coming” new. The full reflection of Italian, and 
the modest morning-red of German opera, were 
visible side by side on the horizon. Mozart aided 
German opera to conquer, not merely by his 
writing German operas, but by his filling them 
with German feeling. 

Mozart’s operas, as they follow one another, 
not merely fail to illustrate the continuous devel- 
opment of a fixed theoretical thought or of a 
principle or style, but do not even testify to a con- 
stant increase of his creative power. After Jdo- 
meneo and Die Entfihrung, he soars up in an ex- 
traordinary degree to Figaro and Don Juan, 
those culminating points of his creations; then 
he sinks somewhat, as though with fatigued pin- 
ion, to Cost fan Tutte; raises himself again mar- 
vellously in Die Zauberflite, but finally, in Titus, 
is able to recover only partially his exhausted 
strength. The remarkable contrast between his 
first two operas — after Jdomeneo comes Die Ent- 
Jiihrung — is repeated still more strangely in the 
last two; after Die Zauberflite comes Titus. In 
vain will those zstheticians and puny historians 
of civilization, who hear the grass of necessity 
growing, attempt to prove here a necessary inter- 
nal connection. Even Mephisto’s all-powerful 
logic with “One, two, three,” would have to re- 
nounce the task of demonstrating that the way in 
which Mozart’s operas follow each other is an or- 
ganic development of an “idea.” The series, 
considered in relation to the energy of creative 
power, does not exhibit a rising step by step, a 
sinking step by step, or lastly, an unbroken stay 
on the same level. This inequality strikes us 
more forcibly, perhaps, in Mozart than in any one 
else, because his name suggests the highest possi- 
ble excellence, but the case is by no means an is- 
olated one. On the contrary, the great composers 
whose operas maintain an equal elevation, unless 
when they rise above it, form the rare exception. 
There are several insignificant operas, such as 
Paris und Helena, La Cythére assiégée, &e., em- 
bedded at a far greater depth below Gluck’s mas- 
terpieces than Cosi fan Tutte for instance, is below 
Don Juan and Die Zauberjlite. Beethoven 
stopped at Jidelio, in every sense his unique op- 
era. And Carl Maria Weber? Any oneconsid- 
ering Euryanthe an advance on Der Freischiitz 
(the advance in my opinion, is rather one of de- 
sire than ability; an advance against one’s own 
nature) must see a falling-off in Oberon. The 
stars of the second magnitude, Marschner, Spohr, 
and Lortzing, repeatedly fell off before, between, 
and after their best creations, not merely so many 
steps, more or less, but so many terraces. Mey- 
erbeer— without experiencing any precipitous 
falls, (that is: thorough operatic failures) never 
reached a second time the height of Robert and 
Les Huguenots. Strictly speaking, Richard Wag- 
ner is the only operatic composer whose works 
show constant progress, a genuine evolution of 
style out of Rienzi to Tannhduser and Lohengrin: 
then onward to Die Nibelungen, and probably still 
further to Parcifal. Whether his later operas 
exhibit a rise in his power of musical creation is 
a matter of opinion. We ourselves believe they 
do not, but they are unquestionably consistent re- 
alizations, constantly developed, - more sharply 
marked, and further extended, of his peculiar art 
theory. He cannot be charged with sudden and 





abrupt changes; the atmosphere, as far as its 











component elements are concerned, is the same 
in Lohengrin as in Tristan or Rheingold, but it 
becomes with each succeeding work more rarified, 
sharper and colder, so that at length we cannot 
possibly breathe. All true lovers of music will 
probably welcome the solemn Mozart Week as a 
set-off for only once, against the Niebelungen- 
Cycluses, at present so popular. Now-a-days, a 
new and careful performance of Mozart’s operas 
can, of a certainty, be followed only by the bene- 
ficial result of making people learn to feel more 
simply, to listen with greater pleasure, and to sing 
better.—London Musical World. 

Epuarp Hansick. 





LISZT. 
{From Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.] 


(Catalogue of his works continued). 


Ill, FOR PIANO-FORTE SOLO, 


1. ORIGINAL. 


28. Etudes d’exdécution transcendante. 1. Preludio; 2, 
3. Paysage; 4. Mazeppa; 5. Feux Follets; 6. Vision; 
7. Eroica; 8. Wilde Jagd; 9. Ricordanza; 10, 11. Har- 
monies du soir; 12. Chasse-neige. B. & H. 

29. Trois Grandes Etudes de Concert, 1. Capriccio; .2. 
Capriccio; 3. Allegro affetuoso. Kistner. 

30. Ab-Irato, Etude de perfection. Schlesinger. 

31. Zwei Concertetuden, for Lebert & Stark’s Klavierschule. 
1. Walde-rauschen; 2. Gnomenreigen. Trautwein. 

32. Ave Maria for ditto. Trautwein. 

33. Harmonies poctiques et relizieuses, 1. Invocation; 2 
Ave Maria; 3. Bénédiction de Dieu danis la solitude; 4. 
Pensée des Morts; 5, Pater Noster; 6 Hymne de 
Venfant i son réveil; 7. Funeérailles; 8, Miserere d’aprés 
Palestrina; 9. Andante Jagrimoso; 10. Cantique 
d'Amour. Kahnt. 

34. Années de Pélerinage. Premiére Année, Suisse. 1. 
Chapelle de Guillaume Tell; 2. Au lac de Wallenstadt ; 
3. Pastorale; 4. Au bord d’une source; 5. Orage; 6. 
Vallée d’Obermann; 7, Eglogue; 8. Le Mal du Pays; 
9. Les Cloches de Genéve (Nocturne). Seconde Année, 
Italie. 1. Il Sposalizio; 2. Il Penseroso; 3. Canzo- 
netta di Salvator Rosa; 4-6. Tre Sonetti del Petrarea; 
7. Aprés une lecture de Dante. Venezia e Napoli. 1. 
Gondoliera; 2. Canzone; 3. Tarantelle. Schott. 

35. Apparitions, 3 Nos. Schlesinger, Paris. 

36, Two Ballades. Kistner. 

37. Grand Concert-Solo: also for 2 P, Fs. (Concerto pathé- 
tique.) B. & H. 

38. Consolations, 6 Nos. B. & H. 

39. Berceuse. Heinze. 

40. Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen: Priiludium nach J, 


S. Bach. Schlesinger. 

41. Variations on theme from Bach's B minor Mass; also 
for Organ. Schlesinger. 

42. Fantasie und I'uge, theme B. A, C, H. Siegel. Also 
for Organ. Schuberth. 

43. Scherzo und Marsch,  Litolff. 

44. Sonata in B minor, Dedicated toSchuinann. B. & H. 

45. 2 Polonaises. Senff. 

46. Mazurka brillante. Senff. 

47. Rhapsodie Espagnole, Folies d'Espagne, and Jota Ara- 
gonesa, Siegel. 


1. Valse de bravoure; 2. V. 


48. Trois Caprice-Valses. 

mélancolique; 3. V. de Concert, Schlesinger. 
49. Feuilles d’Album. Schott. 
59. Deux Feuilles d’Album. Schuberth. 


51. Grand Galop chromatique. Also for 4 hands. Hof- 


meister. 
52. Valse Impromptu. Schuberth. 
53. “ Mosonyi’s Grab-Geleit.””. Taborszky & Parseh, Pesth. 
54. Elégie. Also for P. F., Cello, Harp, and Harmonium, 


Kahnt. 
55. 2nd Elégie. Also for P. F., V., and Cello. Kahnt. 
56. Légendes. 1. St. Francois d’Assise; 2. St. Francois 


de Paul. Rézsavilgyi. 

57. L’ Hymne du Pape; also for 4 hands. 

58. Via Crucis 

59. Impromptu —Thémes de Rossini et Spontini, in E. 
“Op 3." Schirmer. 

60. Capriccio & la ‘Turea sur des motifs de Beethoven's 
Ruines d’Athénes. Mechetti. 

61. Liebestraume — 3 Notturnos. Kistner. 

62 L’Idée fixe — Andante amoroso d‘aprés une Mélodie 
de Berlioz. Mechetti. 

63. Impromptu, in F sharp, B. & H. 

64. Variation on a Waltz by Diabelli. No, 24 in Vater- 
lindischer Kiiustlerverein. Diabelli (1833). 


Bote & Bock. 


65. “The Piano-Forte ” — Erstes Jahrgang; Parts [.—XII. 
— 34 pieces by modern composers. Out of print. 
2. ARRANGEMENTS. 
66. Grandes Etudes de Paganini. 6 Nos. (No. 3, La Cam- 
panella.? B. & H. 








67. Sechs (organ) Priiludien und Fugen von J. S. Bach, 2 
parts. Peters. 

68. Bach's Orgelfantasie und Fuge in G minor: for Lebert 
& Stark's Klavierschule. Trautwein. 

69. Divertissement i la hongroise d’apres F. Schubert, 3 
parts; also Easier ed. Schreiber. 

70. Miirsehe von F. Schubert. 1. Trauer-Marsch; 2, 3. 
Reiter Marsch. Schreiber. 

71. Soirées de Vienne. Valses-caprices d’apris Schubert. 
9 parts. Schreiber. 

72. Bunte Reihe von Ferd. David. 1. Scherzo; 2. Erin- 
nerung; 3. Mazurka; 4. Tanz; 5. Kinderlied; 6. Ca- 
priceio; 7. Bolero; 8. Elégie; 9. Marsch; 10. Toccata; 
11. Gondeilied; 12. Im Sturm; 13. Romanze; 14. Alle- 
gro; 15. Menuett; 16. Etude; 17. Intermezzo; 18. Ser- 
enade; 19. Ungarisch (2); 20. Tarentelle; 21. Im- 
promptu; 22. In russicher Weise; 23. Lied; 24. Ca- 
priccio. Kistner ‘ 

73. Elégie d’'aprés Sorriano. Troupenas. 

7+. Russischer Galopp von Bulhakow. Schlesinger. 

75. Zigeuner-Polka de Conradi. Schlesinger. 

76, La Romanesea Schlesinger. 

77. Leier und Schwert (Weber). Schlesinger. 

78 Elégie, Themes by Prince Louis of Prussia. Schlesin- 
ger. 

79. God Save the Queen. Concert-paraphrase. Schuberth. 

80. Hussiten-Lied. Hofmeister. 

81. La Marseillaise. Schuberth. 


3. PARAPITRASES, TRANSCRIPTIONS, ETC., FROM OPERAS. 


82 La Fianedée (Auber); Masaniello; La Juive; Sonnam- 
bula; Norma; Puritani (3); Benvenuto Cellini; Dom 
Sebastian; Lucia di Lammermoor (2); Lucrezia Borgia 
(2); Faust (Gounod); Reine de Saba; Romeo et Juliette; 
Robert le Diable; Les Huguenots; Le Prophéte (3); 
L’Africaine (2); Szep Jlonka (Mosonyi); Don Giovanni; 
Kénig Alfred (Raff) (2); I Lombardi; Trovatore; 
Ernani; Rigoletto; Don Carlos; Rienzi; Der fliegende 
Holliinder (2); Tannhiuser (3); Lohengrin (4); Tristan 
und Isolde; Meistersinger; Ring des Niebelungen. 

83. Fantaisie de Bravoure sur la Cluchette de Paganini. 
Schreiber. 

84. Trois Morceaux de Salon. 1. Fantaisie romantique 
sur deux meélodies suisses; 2. Rondeau fantastique sur 
un theme Expagnol; 3. Divertissement sur une cavatiue 
de Pacini, also for 4 hands. Schlesinger. 

85 Paraphrase de la Marche de Donizetti (Abdul Medjid 

Khan); also Easier ed. Schlesinger. 

“ Jagdcher und Steyrer,”’ from “ ‘Tony’? (Duke Ernest 
of Sixe-Coburg-Gotha). Kistner.- 

87. Tscherkessen-Marsch from Glinka’s “ Russlan und Lud- 
milla.”’ Also for 4 hands. Schuberth. 

88. ** Hochzeit-Marsch und Elfenreigen’’ from Mendels- 
sohu's Midsummer Night's Dream. B. & H. 

8). Fest-Marsch for Schiller centenary (Meyerbeer), 
Schlesinger. 

90. Fantaisies (2) sur des motifs des Soirées musicales de 
Rossini. Schott. 

91. Trois Morceaux Suisses.’ 1. Ranz de Vaches; 2. Un 
Svir dans la Montagne; 3. Rauz de Chévres. Kahnt. 


85 


4, RHAPSODIES, ETC. 


92. Rhapsodies Hongroises. 1 in E; 2 in F sharp (also for 
4 hands, and Easier ed.); 3 in B flat; 4 in E flat; 5 in E 
minor; 6 in D flat; 7 in D minor; 8 Capriccio; 9 in E 
flat; 10 Preludio; 11 in A minor; 12 in C sharp minor 
(also for P..F. and violin by Liszt and Joachim); 13 in 
A minor; 14 in F minor; 15 Rakoczy March. Senff and 
Schlesinger, 

93. Marehe de Rikoczy. Edition populaire. 

94. Do. Symphonisch. Schuberth. 

95. Heroischer-Marsch in ungarischen Styl. Schlesinger. 

96. Ungarischer Geschwindmarsch. Schindler. Press- 
burg. 

97. Einleitung und Ungarischer Marsch von Graf E. Szé- 
chényi. Rézsavilgyi. 


Kistner, 


5. PARTITIONS DI PIANO. 
98. Beethoven's Septet. Schuberth. 


99. Nine Symphonies. B. & H. 
100. Hummel's Septet. Schubert. 


101. Berlioz’s “ Symphonie Fantastique.” Leuckart. March 
des Pélerins, from ‘+ Harold in Italy.’’ Rieter-Bieder- 
mann. Danse des Sylphes,” from “ La Damnation de 
Faust.”” Ibid. Overtures to “* Les lranes-Juges.” Schott. 
‘+ Le Roi Lear.” 

102. Rossini’s Overture to Guillaume Tell. 

103. Weber's Jubelouverture and Overtures to Der Frei- 
schiitz and Oberon. Schlesinger. 


104. Wagner’s Overture to ‘'annhiiuser. Meser. 


6. TRANSCRIPTIONS OF VOCAL PIECES. 


105. Rossini’s “Cujus Animam’’ and “La Charité.”’ 
Schott. — 

106. Beethoven’s Lieder, 6; Geistliche Lieder, 6; Adélaide; 
Liederkreis. B. & H. 

107. Von Biilow’s “ Tanto gentile.” 

108. Chopin’s «+ Six Chants Polonais,”” op. 74. 


Schlesinger. 
Schlesin- 


ger. 

109. Lieder. Dessauer, 3; Franz, 13; Lassen, 2; Men- 
delssohn, 9; Schubert, 57; Schumann, R. and Clara, 14; 
Weber, Schlummerlied, and *‘ Kinsam bin ich.” 
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110, Meyerbeer's “Le Moine."’ Schlesinger. . 

111. Wielhorsky’s “ Autrefois.’’ Fiirstner. 

112. Alleluja et Ave Maria d’Arcadelt; No. 2 also for or- 
gan, Peters. 

113. A la Chapelle Sixtine. Miserere d’Allegri et Ave 
Verum de Mozart; also for 4 hands and for organ. 
Peters. 

114. Zwei Transcriptionen, ‘* Confutatis et Lacrymosa "’ aus 
Mozart's Requiem. Siegel. 

115. Soirées Italiennes, sur des motifs de Mercadante, 6 
Nos. Schott. 

116. Nuits d’été & Pausilippe, sur des motifs de 1’Album 
de Donizetti, 3 Nos. Schott. 

117. Canzone Napolitana. Meser. 

118. Faribolo Pastour, and Chanson du Béarn. Schott. 

119. Glanes de Woronince. 3 Nos. Kistner. 

120, Deux Mélodies Russes. Arabesques. Cranz. 

121. Ungarische Volkslieder, 5 Nos. Taborszky & Parsch. 

122 Soirées musicales de Rossini, 12 Nos. ; also for 4 hands 
and for 2 P, Fs. Schott. 


(Conclusion in next No.) 





LETTERS FROM AN ISLAND.1 


BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
Vv. 
RUSSIAN, GREEK, ORIENTAL, MAORI FOLK-POE- 
TRY AND MUSIC ; CANTERBURY IN ENGLAND, 
AMERICA, OCEANICA. 


Dear POUNAMv !?— In one species of national 
song, however, the Russian is not “ sad and femi- 
nine,” but actively tragic and masculine, — in the 
so-called “robber songs.” Here we no longer find 
resignation, or the vicious excess of that virtue, 
gloomy, morose stagnation; here we leave the 
plain and the steppe, for heights and chasms; no 
more servitude; here is freedom, though perhaps 
only freedom to do evil. If woman is still some- 
times half a slave, even among robbers and gyp- 
sies, the accomplice of the criminal, the booty of 
the victor, she sometimes appears, in these songs, 
free to take her own chances of life and death, 
and to have acquired at least the power to revenge 
herself when she will, though revenge may entail 
life-long remorse upon herself. Only the vampire 
songs of the Servians exceed these in darkly fas- 
cinating attraction. Among Russian songs of this 
class, there is one, powerfully impressive in its 
expression of the secret, concentrated revenge and 
hatred of a girl, who, having been deceived by 
her robber lover, slays him, and laughs in her 
sleeve, “with shuddering joy,” at the griefo fthe 
returning robber horde, and their guesses at the 
possible manner of their chief’s death. Some of 
these songs are brief dramas of recklessness and 
horror; some recount magnanimous deeds, of the 
Robin Hood kind, like that of the robber who 
empties his rubles into the sack of the poor trav- 
eler whom he had intended to plunder, when he 
finds that the object of his journey is the at- 
tempted release of his father from captivity. 
Here is a gentler song, but it is difficult to divine, 
from its tone, whether the abducted girl is likely 
to be regarded by her companions as a victim, or 
as a fortunate Cinderella, carried off by a fairy 
prince in the disguise of a bandit : — 


Four maidens bathed in the azure waters, 

Four shining planets, four rosy daughters ; 
Round them the soft wind sighed with emotion, 
Round them caressingly fawned the wild ocean. 
Lurking, the robber watched, in the rushes ; 
Saw their glad frolics, saw their red blushes. 
Thought the dark robber, ‘ Which shall be my maid, 
Which my sweet booty, gay maids or shy maid ? 
One of the fair ones three, standing whitely 
Over the waters, laughing so lightly, 

Or yon shy beauty, so timid, so tender, 


1 Copyright, 1880, by Fanny Raymond Ritter. 

2 Te POiinamu (the Pdanaimu), is the Maori name for 
the Greenstone, which is a product of the Island of 
New Zealand, and which has always been held in high 
estimation by the natives, for hatchets, short hand- 
clubs (for war), a8 well as for ornaments. It is also 
rather admired by the European settlers. Te Poinadmu 
is the journalistic nom de plume of an Anglo-Maori 
gentleman, to whom the above letter is addressed. 





Rose-bud red, dew-fresh, raven-haired, slender, 
Under the water veil sideways soft gliding, 
Deep in the wave, like a lily-bud hiding?”’ 
Silent the robber watched; happy laughter 
Rang, and the rocky cliffs echoed after. 

Three merry maidens, tossing from hollowed 
Palms the sea-water, one maiden followed; 
Mocked her, pursued her through the tall rushes, 
With spray bedewed her eyes and her blushes. 

“ Mcdest Parascha, so tender, so tearful, 

When the wind touches thee, tremulous, fearful, 
Ne’er will a valiant lover pursue thee! 

Who will have patience, proud one, to woo thee, 
If that some robber ezar from the rushes 

Sees not, desires not thee and thy blushes? 

Then he may grasp thee, far away bear thee, 
Heart-close enclasp thee, win thee, and wear thee.” 
Scarce was their mischievous mockery over, 

Ere sprang the robber czar from his cover, 
Caught the shy fair one, far away bore her, 
Loved, soothed, consoled her, won her, and wore her. 


Let me also mention en passant that while 
Russian folk-melody is not devoid of Grecian af- 
finities, among the folk-poems of the modern 
Greeks, many robbers — or klepht — songs are to 
be found, similar in character to those of the Rus- 
sians. I will give you an English re-production 
of one, the horror of which is almost dispersed by 
the breath of an unfettered, tempestuous moun- 
tain freedom : — 


On high Olympus, — summit dread! 
His heavy pinions folding, 
An eagle rests, a human head 
Within his talons holding; 
He gazes on the wrinkled brow, 
- The neck, glaive-hewn and gory, 
And screams, “‘ When with thy body thou 
Wert one, what was thy story ?’? — 
“Feed, eagle, on my brain’s sharp strength, 
My manhood crushed, consume then! 
Thy wings, thy claws, in breadth and length 
Will double growth assume then! 
Well knew Xeromeros my name, 
Armatole, and Luros; 
Twelve years a klepht of dreadful fame, 
Mine eyrie great Olympus. 
I slaughtered sixty Agas old, 
Their hamlets burned and plundered; 
Turks, Albanese, in scores untold, 
I soul from body sundered ; — 
Let this much of my tale suffice. 
Thy hunger now unchaining, 
Eat! not unworthy is thy prize, 
Winged klepht, unconquered reigning!”’ 


The melodies of modern Greek folk-songs have 
less variety, and move within a narrower range 
than those of the natives of so large an empire as 
Russia; and we can only yield a conditional as- 
sent to the alleged high antiquity of this music, 
since doubt exists even regarding those few frag- 
ments now extant of antique Greek hymns, though 
these have been generally accepted as genuine. 
The modern Greeks, themselves, however, insist on 
claiming an extraordinary antiquity for their na- 
tional dance of the Romaika; the annual festival 
upon which it is performed was instituted in the 
time of, and by Theseus, 1235 B. c., and the music 
which is now used to accompany it was, they 
say, expressly composed at the same date. 

Songs of such wild strength as these robber- 
songs, alive with action, and not the flickering 
flame, but the blazing torch of passion, may or 
may not have been written by heroes and hero- 
ines inspired by the recollection of the adventures 
through which they passed; but if not, then by 
vigorous, imaginative minds, weary of dreams and 
disappointments, of servitude and stagnation, 
longing to feel, to see, to hear, to hate, to love, to 
act, unmistakably and in earnest! The same 
yearning desire for a life contrasting with the 
depressing reality of their own, has led men of a 
higher intellectual reach than the lyrists of folk- 
poetry and melody, into the Orient; like Boden- 
stedt, Heine, Freiligrath and other German poets ; 
like Hamerling in his “ Hero; ” like Wagner amid 
his legendary ‘characters; like Makartp Burne, 





Jones, Alma Tadema among the painters, with 
their subjects and types; like Robert Schumann 
in many of his compositions, they fly from the 
prosaic realities of the present to the past or the 
distant; nothing is too novel, too foreign, for 
them, nothing too dazzling, too pronounced ; give 
us, they ery, the gold-dust of the East, amethys- 
tine haze, mirage, drums, trumpets, a labyrin- 
thine chorus of voices! Displace the fogs of the 
North by a myriad-tinted glow, entangle the 
machine-like routine of a calculated existence in 
the mysteries of harmony forever unresolved! 
And what can better serve such a desire than the 
folk-song? He or she who is so fortunate as to 
possess a rare collection of these, to be familiar 
with half-a-dozen or more languages, and to be a 
good practical musician, can, while preserving the 
most exclusive isolation, travel round the world 
at will, and enter into the very core of the heart 
of opposite nationalities, living, for a moment, 
with all the life that vitalizes them. In singing 
a Scottish air, one glows with the obstinate pa- 
triotism, one laments with the mist-fed melancholy 
of the Scot; through the enchanting pulsations of 
a gypsy dance song, we see not alone the wild 
wood, illumined by red camp-fires, not alone the 
vast Hungarian puzzta, but we enter into that 
passionate love of freedom, that untamable indi- 
viduality, which is, for ussthe chiefest charm of 
the Nomadic races. Follow me, then, for a few 
brief moments, with the folk-song as our guide, 
into the land of the “ Thousand and one Nights,” 
Arabia; I promised you a few Oriental folk-songs 
in my first letter. Naturally, I have preferred, in 
taking the trouble to translate them, those that 
most appeal to my own —to womanly — feeling ; 
and, tell me, do not the following songs breathe a 
spirit of chivalrous delicacy and devotion, such as 
we—arrogant Western barbarians that we are ! — 
are astonished to find among the tribes of the 
desert? The fourth is Turkish, and very nobly 
expresses a deep sentiment of constancy, above 
which plays the fleeting spirit of inconstancy. The 
fifth, by Ihni, possesses a strong contemporary 
local color and feeling. 


I roam through sandy, blazing wildernesses ; 

She rests beneath the Talha’s leafy tresses. 

Sharp thistles wound my feet, that wearied, dally ; 
She wanders down the violet-scented valley. 

I hear the jackal’s scream, the djiun’s shrill hooting ; 
She lists the nightingale’s melodious fluting. 

Oh, would her tent dog, barking, run to meet me! 
Oh, would her pleasant tent’s sweet welcome greet me! 
I sigh for thee, Suléikka, Kanab’s daughter, 

As pants the wounded hart for running water! 





Vain are anguish and rapture, vain are labor and rest ; 

Soon in fhe tent of death man lies, a never departing 
guest. 

Where, where is she whom once I deemed of houri’s 
immortal race, 

Reya, black-haired and sapphire-eyed, young Reya, 
with rose-bright face, 

Fair as the morn, dark as the night? All women be- 
loved before ; 

Shrank in her presence like worthless dust, that drops 
from the golden ore. 

Voice that rang, a crystal bell, to the beat of a heart 
of gold! 

Smile, whose spell could swell one moment to aeons 
of joy untold! 

Lips, the shrine of the roses’ blush, where slept the 
breath of the rose! 

Eyes, beside whose light all eyes paled, phantoms of 
buried woes! 

Woe! I knew her, adored her! I basked in that vital 
ray! 

Say not she died long years ago! She dies to my 
heart each day. 

What now is left of the sun that once transfigured 

* this world’s wide gloom? 

A lock of hair in my bosom ; a handful of dust in her 
tomb. : 

Vain are anguish and rapture ; vain are labor and rest ; 

Soon in the tent of death man lies, a never departing 
guest! 
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I spake ;— in the hushed encampment 
Men, camels, and steeds, sleep still ; 
Morn slips the bolt of the midnight ; 
Sweet Ama, love’s goblet fill! 
She spake ;— The spirits of evil 
Close, close, o’er the desert tly ; 
I hear them mutter and whisper ; 
Pale genii are hovering nigh! 
I spake ;— From thy sweet embraces 
I win the magical might 
That rolls earth under my footstep, 
Or stays the wheels of the night. 
Fear not the rush of the sand-storm, 
Fear not the leopard’s breath ; 
The kisses of happy lovers 
Disarm the angel of death. 





Because I strive in vain that heart to warm, 

Shall this heart float adrift in passion’s storm ? 

No, no! Though Fate may bend not to my will, 

Thy staff, Philosophy, consoles me still. 

Away with dreams! I'll seek Stamboul’s delight, 
Where vain chimeras all are put to flight. 

There Manritanian figs in strong wine warm ; 

There floats the Almé’s alabaster form. 

Yes, though thou scornest me, Aissa, loved too well, 
Eyes dark as thine still burn, oh, wild gazelle! 
Capricious, toss this aching heart away : 
Rose-cheeks like thine still mock the rising day. 
And yet, why shun thee? days o’erbrimmed with care, 
And sleepless nights were mine, wert thou not there. 
Who will, may drain long draughts of damning fire ; 
Love’s bitter chalice be my sole desire! 

Who will, may woo the Almé’s soulless wiles ; 

Lead me still captive to thy chary smiles! 

Let frowns o’ergloom those eyes, let smiles illume, 
Their rays alone shall light me to the tomb. 

Though now thou scornest me, Aissa, patience’ key 
Some day shall ope the door of victory! 





Bright sultana of all hearts, 
Laughing, lovely Frank, Louisa! ‘ 
Source of soulfelt cares and smarts, 
Captivating young Louisa! 
Fiery spears the heart impale 
Of each fated youth who sees her, ° 
Yet may never cruel veil 
Hide the face of sweet Louisa! 
Joy in Islam I have lost, 
I can think but how to please her, 
By a heretic passion tost 
For the peerless Frank, Louisa! 
Though my soul, this love should bear 
Thee where tortures burn and freeze — ah, 
Would’st thou count that price unfair, 
Could’st thou thereby gain Louisa? 


But I will strike a wilder string; listen to the 


eager pulsations of this war song : — 


Too pale the glow Love’s blisses bestow! 

A wilder transport these pulses know ; 

When to songs of war my heartstrings vibrate, 
A burning sand-storm, I rush on the foe! 

They drone no moan of pitiful woe ; 

Frenzy, flame, from those clangors flow ; 
Through riot and rapture of slaughter, elate, 

A hungry leopard, I spring on the foe! 

Sand stings, thirst tortures, angry wounds glow ; 
To joust with the lightning a thousand go ; 
Through war’s red roar rings the trumpet of Fate, 
The right hand of Fate, I shatter the foe! 


It does not always happen that a good-folk 
poem is wedded to a good melody. Sometimes 
the air is good of its kind, the accompanying poem 
insignificant ; sometimes the verse is good, the 
melody weak. But as a folk-song is not an art- 
song, we cannot expect it to be complete, a work 
of art in music, words, structure, expression; if 
it prove so occasionally, it is only from an acci- 
dental, momentary concentration and heightening 
of comparatively inferior creative genius. 

You must not expect from me a technical dis- 
sertation on the peculiarities of Oriental music ; 
this is one of the especial provinces of historians 
and antiquarians, though composers also seek, 
and often find in such a study, and ‘similar ones, 
many suggestions in regard to novel effects of 
melody, harmony, and rhythm. But the chief 
characteristics of all Oriental music may be 





summed up in two; syncopated or broken rhythm 
or measure, and inharmonic coloring, abound- 
ing in half, and even quarter tones. It is doubt- 
ful whether we ever obtain a just idea of Oriental 
music, by means of our system of notation, since 
it differs so greatly from the Oriental, and does 
not contain symbols of a nature to convey, through 
the eye, an adequate outline of that. However, 
I will give you two rare specimens; the first is 
the melody of an Arabian popular song, the sec- 


ond a Turkish march brought to Europe by the 
Marquis of Lothian. 
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You, an Anglo-Maori, are perhaps aware that 
the Maories are said to be gifted with a peculiar 
facility in intoning and distinguishing quarter 
tones; and that an essay has been written to 
prove that the Maori system of intervals closely 
resembles the inharmonic genus of the Greeks. 
A gentleman not unknown to you, Sir George 
Grey, has something to say about this in his book 
on Polynesian mythology. He (as well as Short- 
land and Davies), has given more than one spec- 
imen of Maori folk-songs; one, a girl’s complaint, 
and in as “sad and feminine” a manner as any 
Russian song: “ Ah, how fine was the clothing of 
the fair foreign sea-god! But I, alas, must re- 
turn to my rags, to my nothing-at-all!” 

After your return to Canterbury in Maori-land, 
you may some day, in one of your country excur- 
sions gaze from Looker -on-Mountain through cloud 
diadems to the Kaikoura and the Amuri bluff ; 
you will see the magnificent reach of the coast 
line, with the fringe of algae that imparts to the 
edge of the water its Rembrandtesque brown, and 
beyond the snowy surf, the aqua-marine tint of 
the dashing rollers, the more distant greenish hue 
that imperceptibly melts into the deep, dark blue 
of the fathomless ocean; think then, of those im- 
perceptibly melting chromatic quarter tones of 
Oriental and Maori melodies, and search for 


some aboriginal airs, composed by some unappre- 
ciated, “inglorious” (though not “ mute”) semi- 
demi-countryman of your own, and send them to 





me, “for sweet remembrance’ sake!” 








My first letter to you began with an observa- 
tion on the international and artistic nature of 
life and feeling on the island; the idea that orig- 
inated that, and the two sueceeding ones, was 
quite in character with the spirit of such a life, 
though, superficially, far removed from Russian, 
Oriental, or Maori folk-songs, Bodenstedt, Ha- 
fiz or Pdwnamu; yet enchained with them all as 
all human ideas, persons, things, must be with 
each other, no matter how distant apparently. It 
was in the lovely county of Kent, “the garden of 
England,” not a thousand miles from Canterbury, 
that I first met one of my dearest friends, and the 
nearest of yours, now a Crown commissioner in 
the Canterbury of New Zealand. You know, that 
in the vicinity of the island there stands a college 
in which a certain gentle doctor in Apollo is prac- 
tically interested. Thither I wended my way, a few 
weeks ago, in response to an invitation to attend 
a lecture on the architecture of the Cathredral of 
Canterbury, delivered by Professor Cady Eaton, 
an American gentleman of European culture, and 
travelled experience, fond of art, and formerly pro- 
fessor at Yale College. The lecture was accom- 
panied by illustrations, collected in England, and 
giving a very fair idea to those who never saw it, 
of the most interesting of English churches after 
Westminster Abbey. “But ah! to me they brought 
back far more than the antique and storied w alls 
that enclose the shrine of Becket! They peopled 
the simple lecture hall with tones and visions, — 
of an ancient church, its square tower, ivy-en- 
clasped ; its deep portal, its carven marble screens, 
the quiet services in which birds were not infre- 
quent choristers; of a secluded rectory, embos- 
omed in soft and flowery fields and gardens, climb- 
ing roses nodding by scores, through the lattices, 
a scent of rose and lavender floating through all 
the house, —the coo of doves from the grove be- 
side the stream, the swell and fall of chimes from 
the distant churches of three parishes, — the com- 
mon, with its gorse and glowworms, the mill pond, 
the rookery, the hop gardens, and the wide, rich 
stretch of the Weald of Kent, —all enhanced by 
the “light that never was on sea or land,” the 
light of memory and love! And thence, by a nat- 
ural transition, from that rectory and its sur- 
roundings, which are so dear to you and to me, 
to Canterbury in New Zealand, to you, to your 
request in regard to folk-songs, to the recent ar- 
rival of von Bodenstedt in America, to Russian 
and Or iental folk-songs ;—and hence these letters ! 


Yours faithfully, F. R. R. 





ERRATA.—In Mrs. Ritter’s letter of Jan. 1, the names 
of the poets Koslow and Daumer, were incorrectly 
printed as Kosland and Danmer. In the second Ori- 
ental song, line 10, for “‘ drop” read droop ; in the 
third, for “‘foam-flesh,” read foam-fresh. In the let- 
ter of Feb. 28, five Russian folk-songs were inadver- 
tently enclosed with quotation marks ; these transla- 
tions, however, are all Mrs. Ritter’s own. In the two 
peasant songs in same letter, for “bogar”’ read boyar; 
in the note, for “ Awoff,” read Lwoff. 





MUSIC ABROAD. 


Lonpoy.—Herr Joachim, the great violinist, is on 
his annual visit here, and played in the Monday 
Popular Concert of February 16th, a Bach Prelude 
and Fugue for violin solo, besides leading in a Quar- 
tet of Beethoven, and of Haydn. The correspon- 
dent of our New York neighbor writes: “His tone 
is fuller, broader, and more majestic than that of 
any other violinist now before the English public ; 


his repertory is confined to the noblest and the best 


music; while as a master of technique he has no su- 
perior and but one rival, Herr Wilhelmj.” — Carl 
Rosa, with his English Opera Troupe, has brought 
out Lohengrin in a new version by Mr. J. P. Jackson, 
with the German tenor, Schott, in the part of the 
Knight of the holy Graal, Miss Gaylord (American) 
as Elsa, and Miss Josephine Yorke as Ortrud. Aida, 
too, is promised. Mr. Rosa is convalescent, and ex- 
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pected soon from Nice.—The performances of | 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, in successive chronologi- | 

sal order, commenced February 21st, at the Crystal | 
Palace, under Mr. Manns. They are to be contin- 
ued weekly, closing April 17th, with the Choral, No. | 
9.— The most recent number of Grove’s Dictionary | 
of Music and Musicians contains a very interesting | 
and exhaustive article, from the Editors’s own pen | 
which is doubtless a worthy companion piece to his | 
admirable article on Beethoven. The issue of the 
quarterly number (January 1), was delayed by Mr. 
Grove’s personal researches about Mendelssohn in 
Berlin and Leipzig; it has not yet reached us here 

in Boston. — The dates for the Grand Handel Fes- | 
tival at the Crystal Falace, have been fixed for 
Friday, June 18, (rehearsal), Monday, June 21, Wed- 
nesday, 23, and Friday, 25.— Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
great English tenor, will retire from public life, 
after a concert tour extending probably over two 
years. He was born in 1821, and has been singing 
in public over forty years. 

—One of London’s most successful musical or- 
ganizations is about to put out the lights and take 
in its sign; J%garo, (February 18) tells us: — 

Tue farewell season of the Henry Leslie Choir 
began at St. James’ Hall on Thursday. Ina sort of 
preface to the book of words a brief account was 
given of the rise and progress of the famous choir, 
and of the reasons which have induced Mr. Henry 
Leslie to disband it at the close of this year. The 
scheme originated in the autumn of 1855, when thir- 
ty or forty ladies and gentlemen met Mr. Henry 
Leslie in one of the small rehearsal rooms of the de- 
funct Hanover Square Rooms, for the purpose of 
practicing unaccompanied music of the English glee 
and madrigal school. ‘The idea originated with Mr. 
Joseph Heming, an enthusiast in the cause, the voices 
hving been most carefully selected by him, and 
with such forces Mr. Leslie resolved to attempt to 
do for English music what had been so ably done by 
the Berlin Dom Choir and the Cologne students for 
German choral art. The first performances of Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s choir gave it at once the position it 
has ever since held. Sore years ago the number of 
the Henry Leslie choir was restricted to 240, and at 
that figure it has since remained. Altogether apart 
from its work in popularising some of the finest un- 
accompanied music of allschools, many of the great- 
est artists of the day have come from the ranks of 
the Henry Leslie choir. Chief, perhaps, among the 
“old choristers ” are Mme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr. Joseph Barnby, while Miss Orridge, Mme. 
Mudie Bolinbroke, and many others have been mem- 
bers of the choir. The reason of the disbanding on | 
the choir is plainly stated in the preface, to which al- | 
lusion has been made. It is stated: “The time 
has, however, come within the heart and soul of this | 
great choral body must have less arduous work than 
is necessitated by the elaborate and exhausting re- 
hearsals essential to a continuance of the high stan- 
dard of excellence aimed at throughout the existence 
of the choir, and though Mr. Leslie does not pledge | 
himself to make a last appearance in 1880, but may 
from time to time appear as a conductor, yet, at the 
termination of the present season, the dissolution of 
the choir will take place, and its work of a quarter 
of a century be brought toaclose.” The date of the 
final, or “ Festival,” concert is not yet fixed, but in 
addition to the four concerts alre ady announced, an 
afternoon performance will be given on June 10,and 
the “Festival” concert towards the end of the same 
month will, so far as England is concerned, conclude 
the choir’s career. 

The programme of the concert of Thursday was, 
as is Mr. Henry Leslie’s custom during Lent, re- 
stricted to sacred music, and contained for the most 
part pieces selected from the choir’s ordinary reper- 
tory. Among the chief works were Bach’s motet for 
double choir, “Sing ye to the Lord,” a singularly 
complex work, which’ has been for some time past 
identified, at least in England, with the Leslie choir ; 
Mendelssolin’s “ Judge me, O God,” and the beauti- 
ful setting of the 23d Psalm by Schubert, sung by 
the ladies of the choir. A “Kyrie” froma Mass by 
Leonardo Leo, Dr. William Pole’s setting for double 
choir of the 100th Psalm, and Mr. Alfred Gaul’s 
“The Better Land,” were also given; while an ex- 
ceedingly graceful part-song, entitled “ Homeward,” 
by Mr. Leslie himself, was sung and repeated. Mr. 
Maas and Madame Patey were the vocalists, the 
gentleman singing “Comfort ye,” in a manner wor- 
thy the traditions of our school of oratorio; while 
the lady was heard in Gonnod’s “There is a green 
hill,” and in Mr. Leslie’s own song, “I saw a golden 
sunbeam fall.” 


CrystaL Parace.—From the same paper (Febru- 
ary 14,) we learn that Mendelssohn’s Octet has been 








| Then, as now, if I remember correctly, 


played there too by all the strings of the orchestra, 
as well as here in Boston. “Cherubino” writes: 
Once before, if [recollect rightly, in October, 1869, 
the same experiment was attempted with a result, 
that for nearly ten years it has not been repeated. 
Mr, George 
Grove offered manifold excuses, quoted the opinions 
of Schumann, and pointed out that the symphonic 
form of the octet rendered it peculiarly liable to the 
term of a “symphony in disguise.” 


tion among the strings of Mr. Mann’s orchestra, lies, 
however, first, in the fact that Mendelssohn by im- 
plication and, it is understood, by words (though I | 
believe their authenticity has been eae sanc- 
tioned the affair ; and, secondly, that the effect gained 
by the body of instruments is undoubtedly ny As 
we all know, Mendelssohn himself orchestrated the 
celebrated scherzo for the symphony in C minor, 
dedicated to the Philarmonic Society, and generally 
known as No. 1, although it is numbered 13 in the 
Philharmonic catalogue. All these matters, there- 
fore, afford sufficient justification to the Crystal Pal- 
ace authorities to play the octet in KE flat in sympho- 
ny fashion, and if Mr. Grove were to seek for any 
further excuse, its magnificent performance by the 
Crystal Palace ore hestra would supply it. In the 
programme itself there were no nov elties. The 
‘Dance of Sylphs” and the “Rakockzy” march, 
from Berlioz’ “Damnation de Faust,” have already 
frequeutly been heard in the concert room, to say 
nothing of the performance of the complete work a 
year or two ago on the stage of Her Majesty’s The- 
atre. Mlle. Janotha play ed the “Emperor” con- 
certo of Beethoven, and Mme. Sinico sang. 


Lerezig.—On the anniversary of Mozart’s birth, 
the fifteenth Gewandhaus Concert had a Mozartian 
Programme. The fourteenth Concert offered: Beet- 
hoven’s Eighth Symphony ; two Choral songs (“ Das 
Dorfchen” and “Das Schifflein”) by Schumann; 
Bacchanal from the ballet, Achi/le a@ Scyros, Cheru- 
bini (first time); Overture to Calderon’s Dame Ko- 
bold, Reinecke; “Schicksalslied,” for chorus and 
orchestra, Brahms; Variations on Haydn’s “God 
save the Emperor,” by the whole stringed Orches- 
tra; Chorus of Dervishes, Turkish March, and Sol- 


emn March and Chorus, from Beethoven's Ruins of 


Athens. 





Paris.—The sixteenth Concert Populaire (Pas 

deloup) opened with the Symphenie Fantastique of 
3erlioz, which delighted the Parisians as usual. 
Two novelties were: the second Violin Concerto 
by Saint-Saéns, and the lyric poem, Ata/a, by Mme. 
de Grandval. The seventeenth programme inclu- 
ded: Symphony in D (No. 45), Haydn; Offertoire, 
Gounod ;  Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, played by 
M. Marsick; Aermesse (first time) by B. Godard; 
Romance from Mozart’s Cost fan Tutte, sung by M. 
Naudin ; and Overture to Freyschiitz. 

The ninth and tenth Concerts of the Conserva- 
toire commenced ,with the Dramatic Symphony, 
Roméo et Julictte, by Berlioz, and finished with “the 
ravishing Symphony in G, of Haydn, the creator of 
the Symphony.” There was also given a fragment 
of the Prometheus music by Beethoven, and a cho- 
rus from Mendelssohn’s St. Pau/. 

—For the eleventh Concert (Sunday, Feb. 
the programme offered: Symphony in F, Beetho- 
ven; Pater Noster, unaccompanied chorus, Meyer- 


22) 
’ 


beer; Overture to Le Giaour, Th. Gouvy ; Chorus 
from Armide, Lulli; Midsummer Night’s Dream, Men- 
delssohn. 


—At the Concert of the Chatelet, Mme. Essipoff 
achieved a brilliant success in the G minor Concerto 
of Saint-Saéns; and M. Camille Lelong, likewise, in 
the Violin Concerto of Mendelssohn. The other se- 
lections were: Overture to Le Vénitien, by M. Al- 
bert Cohen ; Symphony in Dminor, Schumann, and 
a fragment from the Romeo and Juliette of Berlioz. 

—At the Opera, in the same week, the pieces 
given were: Der Freyschiitz, Yeddar, Hamlet and 
the Muette de Portici. At the Opéra Comique, Za 
Fille du Regiment, Fra Diavolo, Les Dragons de Vil- 
lars, Le Pré-aux-Cleres, La Dame Blanche, Lalla 
Roukh, Le Macon, Les Diamants de la Coronne, 
LT’ Etoile du Nord, Les Rendezvous Bourgeois, Le Chalet, 
and Le Pain bis. At the Gaité, Paul et Virginie, Peé- 
trarque, La Traviata. Verdi is in Paris and has 
commenced rehearsals of Aida at the Opera. 


The best proof | 
| that the octet is not likely to suffer by its distribu- | 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

A full week’s festival of harmony, all brought 
about by chance, concludes to-night. Concerts 
always thicken as the season draws to an end; 
but rarely are so many concerts of importance 
crowded into a single week, as we have now been 
having. Here is the calendar: Monday after- 
noon, Miss Maurer; evening, Mr. Perabo, with 
a remarkable quantity of new music, including an 
Octet for strings by Bargiel; Tuesday evening, 
the Apollo Club; Wednesday evening, the last 
University Concert, at Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, with Prof. Paine’s new Symphony, and 
the Euterpe Concert in Boston ; Thursday after- 


/noon, the Seventh Harvard i Concert, 


with Paine’s new Symphony and Mr. Sherw ood 
in Beethoven’s G major Concerto ; Thurs day eve- 
ning, Friday evening, and Saturday afternoon, 
the three twice-postponed Joseffty Concerts ; Sat- 
urday evening, Concert by Mr. Arthur Foote. 
To attend and appreciate them. all, together 
with rehearsals, and such preparation as would 
ensure a fit state of mind for listeninz, would re- 
quire a general suspension of business and a 
whole week’s holiday. Even a poor musical edi- 
tor, who is presumed to carry several extra pairs 
of ears about him, must lose some of it. For any 
extended review of it in this Journal, which goes 
to press on Thursday, a later number must serve. 
We turn now to things of a week or two past. 


Mendelssohn’s Octet, composed just before his 
Shakespearian fairy Overture, asa birth-day present 
to Rietz, full of artisic, plastic faculty, and full of 
spirit, and of verve, would no doubt, even with all 
the strings, have sounded better in a smaller hall, 
—siy in the Sanders Theatre—and considering the 
lack of color contrasts through reeds, flutes and 
brass, may have been found somewhat monotonous 
at the end of so long a programme. But it was 
finely rendered, and heard with close attention by 
all who remained to the end. The work, in fact, 
is laid out on the broad scale of a Symphony and 
there is marked contrast of character between its 
several movements, especially between the airy, fai- 
ry, mystical and almost ghostlike Scherzo and the 
grand sweep and rush, like a freshet, of the Presto 
finale. The Overture to “Les Abencerrages ” is a 
genial, spirited, enjoyable composition, ranking per- 
haps next in importance to Cherubini’s Wassertrdyer 
and Medea preludes. 

Mme. Rivé-King displayed rare strength, firmness 
and certainty of grasp, neatness, finish, fluency and 
grace in her execution of the brilliant and difficult 
Concerto of Saint-Saéns. She played with freedom 
and enthusiasm, making a brilliant mark for herself, 
especially in the much admired Scherzando move- 
ment, with its exhilarating hunter’s rhythm. 

Miss May Bryant, who seemed in a great measure 
to have overcome the nervousness which has par- 
tially defeated her few public efforts here before, 
has a simple, noble, large, artistic style of singing, 
which confirms the promise of herface and outward 
bearing. Her voice, a rich mezzo soprano, is very 
evenly developed ; the tones are given out frankly 
and clearly ; her phrasing i is excellent; and she sings 
with soul and pure expression. She gave the Prayer 
of Penelope with chaste dramatic fervor; and she 
entered into the spirit of the three German Songs 
(her German pronounciation being remarkably 
pure), which were nicely accompanied by Mr. 


Foote. 
We add the programme for this week’s Concert 
(the last but one): 

Overture to ‘‘Corialan,” . . is... 
Piano ConcertoinG, . re 
William H. Sherwood. 

New Symphony, ‘Spring’? in A, . John K Paine. 

Piano Solo: Grand Fantaisie, Op. 17, 


middle movement, . 
William H. Sherwood. 


Overture: ‘“‘Becalmed at Sea, and Pros- 
perous Voyage,” ... .. . . Mendelssohn. 


Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 


Schumann. 
* 
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The Concertstiick of Schumann for four horns, 
promised for the last Concert, has been found im- 
practicable for any horns now commonly in use. | 
The programm,e therefore, of the Eighth and Last | 
Concert, for March 25, stands thus: 
Overture: ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses,’’ . 
Piano Concerto in F sharp minor (first time 

in America), Iluns von Bronsart. 


Beethoven. 


B. J. Lang. 
Three short Marches, from ‘ Figaro,” 

“Magic Flute,” and “ Fidelio,’ Mozart, Beethoven. 
Symphony, No.9in€, . . Schubert. 


me 


University Concerts.— The fourth and 
last but one, which we were disabled from attend- 
ing, took place on Wednesday evening, February 
25, when an enthusiastic audience listened to the 
two movements of Schubert’s unfinished Sym- 
phony in B minor and to the charming E flat 
Symphony of Mozart ; also to a quaint “ Rigadon 
de Dardanus,” by Rameau; and to a brilliant 
performance by Mme. Rivé-King of the second 
Concerto (G minor) of Saint-Saéns. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under the direction of 
Bernhard Listemann, is said to have acquitted 
itself admirably. 


Harvarp Musicat Association. — The 
Sixth Symphony Concert (fifteenth season) which 
came right upon the heels of the Cambridge Con- 
cert, Thursday afternoon, Feb. 26, had a large 
audience to enjoy the following programme, whose 
only fault was its rather too great length :— 
Overture to “‘ Les Abencerrages’’ .* Cherubini. 
Recitative and prayer : Penelope Mourning. 

Scene from ‘‘Odyssus”’. . . Mav Bruch. 
Miss May Bryant. 
ane Concerto, No. 2, in G minor, 


Op. ’ F Saint Saénr. 
pt sostenuto. Allegro Scher zando, 
—Presto. 


Madame Julia Rivé-King. 
Symphons’ No. 4, in B flat, Op. 60 
Song with Piano-forte 
a. Rastlose Liebe (Restless Love), 
b. Ern Stiidlein wohl vor Tag ”’ 
c. Romanze 


- Beethoven. 


Schubert. 
Franz. 
Brahms. 


I “May Bryant. 
* By all the 


Mis 
Octet, in E flat, Op. 20, 
Strings) 
Allegro moderato ma con fuoco.—An- 
dante.—Scherzo.—Presto. 
The fourth Symphony, standing as it does be- 
tween the two giants, the Eroica and the sublime 
-one in C Minor, doubtless seems to some compara- 
tively light for Beethoven; and indeed it has 
affinities, as Berlioz has well pointed out in the 
description which we copy in another column, 
with the fresh, elastic, joyous Number Two, in D. 
And joy, too, is a characteristic, is the whole ten- 
dency and last result of all Beethoven’s Sympho- 
nies, and indeed of all his music; when you have 
heard that “ Hymn to Joy” in the Ninth Sym- 
phony, you feel that his creative aspiration ten- 
ded still to that. Beethoven, in his music, in his 
life, with all that he experienced, all that he ex- 
pressed of struggle and of pain, all his Prome- 
thean agonies, all that there is dark and deep and 
mystically brooding in his thoughts. and his imag- 
inings, is still the greatest optimist. “ Freude, 
schoner Gotter fonken ! !” is his creed, for to him 
Joy means love and brotherhood and the embrace 
of all the myriads of Humanity. But we think 
that Berlioz, in emphasizing the light-hearted, 
joyous and elastic character of this Symphony, 
does not quite recognize its tender, sentimental 
quality. He wrote grander Symphonies, but 
none more lovely, none more tender, delicate, 
and passion-fraught than this. It is warm music ; 
a whole rhymthic history of deep, consuming love, 
with its hopes and its despairs, its fitful moods, 
its infinite longings, its Platonic meditations, rev- 


Mendelssohn. 


eries, exquisite caprices, depths “most musical, 





most melancholy,” and heights of rapture uncon- 





tainable and heaven-storming. 
spirit, age, (speaking as of the heart’s lifetime), | 
it has always seemed to us to class with the song 
“ Adelaide,” and such Sonatas as the Pathetique 
the “ Moonlight,” and that entitled Les Adicur, 
UV Absence et la Retour. At any rate, one feels this 
in the wonderful Adagio, with the throbbing fig- 
uré that pervades its stately rhythm, and which 
beats beneath its exquisite, fond, long-drawn mel- 
ody; and in the slow introduction to the joyous 
Allegro vivace. The Symphony was delicately, 
brightly and appreciatively rendered; it is one 
to which Mr. Zerralin, we understand, is partial; 
well he may be. 


Crci11a.— The second concert of the season (Feb. 
27) had the usual eager audience, filling the Music 
Hall. It opened with one of the shorter ones of 
Bach’s 250 or. more,sacred Cantatas: “Bleib bei 
uns” (“Bide with us, for eve is drawing onward”). 
The opening chorus, and the setting of the two 
chorals, in the middle and at the end, are in rich, 
massive, noble harmony for mixed voices, and were 
sung in broad, even style, with good ensemble, but 
seemed hardly to excite the general audience, al- 
though the few swho had made themselves more at 
home in the Bach music, enjoyed them sincerely. 
We do not know whether this music would have 
proved much more effective, had it been given with 
orchestra as Bach intended, instead of organ only. 
The Airs, for Alto (Miss Clara J. Poole) and Tenor 
(Dr. Langmaid) were finely sung, especially the lat- 
ter, which was warmly received ; and the Recitative, 
for Bass, was well delivered by Mr. Frank L. Young. 
—We wonder that the 43d Psalm by Mendelssohn, 
a very short, and a very vigorous and stirring one: 
“Judge me, O God,” has not been heard here before. 
It made a decided impression, being finely sung and 
with a will—This was followed by a Latin sacred 
song, “ O quam suavis,” which sounded very Italian 
for Mendelssohn, and which we know not where to 
look for among his works. It was very beautifully 
sung by Dr. Langmaid, who was in his best voice. 
Mendelssohn was still further represented by selec- 
tions from Athalia, namely, the Trio and Chorus: 
“Promised joys! Menaced woes!” and the grand 
chorus of proise, “Heaven and earth procliam.” 
The Trio was very satisfactorily presented by Mrs. 
G. K. Hooper, Miss Ella M. Abbott, and Mrs C. C. 
Noyes. 

The Second Part was secular and composed of 
choice part-songs and glees. First, the beautiful 
“Spring Night,’ by Robert Franz; then a lovely 
“Spring Song” for femafe voices, by Cade; then a 
funny ding-dong glee by Stewart: “The Bells of St. 
Michael’s Tower,” which was encored. Three Ger- 
man songs, by Grieg, Ries, and Sucher, were sung 
with a hearty fervor and abandon (Mr. Lang ac- 
companying), and with pleasing, sympathetic voice, 
by Miss Abbott; and the concert closed with a 
nicely wrought modern Madrigal, in old centrapun- 
tal style: “Charm me asleep,” by Leslie and the 
“Hunting Song” by Mendelssohn. All these pieces 
were sung to a charm. 

The main feature of the next concert, April 12, 
will be Schumann’s Manfred music, with orchestra, 
and a reading of portions of Byron’s text. 


Miss Henrietta Mavrer'—The first of the two 
Matinées, by this young pianist who studied several 
years at the Conservatory in Moscow, took place on 
Monday, March 1, at Mechanic’s Hall, exciting not 
a little interest, which was rewarded by the artistic 
rendering of the following programme : 


SONATA FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. Niels Gade. 
Miss Maurer and Mr. Listemann 
Arta. “ L’Eremita.” en ane. Cl 
Signor Cirillo. 
ARIA CON VARIAZIONE. ‘ one - Handel. 
Miss Maurer. 
CONCERT-ARIA. . - Mendelssohn. 


Mrs. Marchington. 
SERENADE. ‘ - « Schubert. 


Signor Cirillo. 


a. NOCTURNE, F sharp. eo « P Chopin. 
\% MENUETTO. . . Par . ° . « Schubert. 
Miss Maurer. 

“LA ZINGARELLA.” Canzone. . 4 . « Paesiello. 


Mrs. Marchington. 


In sentiment, | Vazse oe CONCERT. . . 


« « « « Wieniawski. 


Miss Maurer. 
DveEtT. Corticelli’s celebrated melody. 
Mrs. Marchington and Signor Cirillo. 

Miss. Maurer’s interpretations bore the marks of 
intelligent and earnest study, and of musical feel- 
ing; her touch is clear and vital; her execution 
facile, neat and often brilliant. The “Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith” Variations, and the Concert 
Waltz by Wieniawski, were particularly well played. 
Mrs. Marchington, a pupil of Signor Cirillo, sang 
the exacting “Infelice ” of Mendelssohn in a clear, 
bright, even voice, and with good style and phras- 
ing. The master himself has seldom used hig rich 
baritone voice to better advantage ;"he sang the 
Schubert Serenade delightfully. 

We were unable to attend the second Matinée 
(March 8), which we hear was found still more en- 
joyable. We can only give the programme: 


° « « Cirillo. 


RONDO BRILLANT FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN, Schubert. 
Miss Maurer and Miss Shattuck. 

CANZONE AFRICANA. « © « « « « Hackensellner. 
Signor Cirillo. 

VARIATIONEN, C minor. R ; Beethoven. 
Miss Maurer. 

ARIA FROM “LA JUIVE. 4 - Halévy. 

Mrs. Richardson. 
FINALE FROM VIOLIN CONCERTO. Mendelssohn. 


Miss Shattuck. 

“Ti Soeno.” Pa ery rte Mercadante. 
Signor Cirillo. 

@. PRELUDE AND FUGUE, F. she ia Bach. 


° R ubinstein. 





{% VALSE ALLEMANDE. . ° 
{a. LIED DER MIGNON, Ses Beales 
\ 6. AUF DEM WASSER ZU SINGEN. ‘ Schubert. 
Mrs. Richardson. 
TARANTELLA. ee er ee . - Liszt. 
Miss Maurer. 
DUET. Handel’s “ Lascia ch’io pianga.” Cirillo. 


Mrs. Richardson and Signor. 


Miss Teresa Carreno Camppett’s Compli- 
mentary Concert last Saturday evening was in all 
respects a great success. Union Hall was com- 
pletely filled with an audience. in the best sense of 
the word “select,’— people whose presence was in 
itself flattering to the fair young violinist of six- 
teen. The programme was well selected and ar- 
ranged: 
QUARTET in D, Pe ae ta ot 

Allegro Moderato. Adagio Cantabile. 
Miss Campbell, Messrs. Allen, Fries, and Heindl. 
PIANO SoLo— Polonaise in E flat, . . ° - Chopin. 
Miss Mary M. Campbell. 
ta,* Barcarolle.”’ } 
j 6. “ The Evening Hour.” 
Mr. Edward Bowditch. 
VIOLIN SOLO— Polonaise in A, 
Miss Teresa Carreno Campbell. 
ARIA — “ Pur dicesti,”’ 
Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen. 
P1rano Soto—Scherzo No. 2, in B flat minor, op. 31, Chopin. 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 


Haydn. 


. . . 


SonGs, Robert Franz. 


Wieniawski. 


Lotti. 


SonGs, Jensen. 


. 


Mr. Edward Bowditch. 
VIOLIN SoLo— Air on the 4th String, . Baeh-Wilhelmj. 
Miss Teresa Carreno Campbell. 

Sone — Kerry Dance, 

Mrs. Humphrey- “Allen. 
SYMPHONY CONCERTANTE — (Two Violins), 
Miss Campbell and Mr. Allen. 


+ Molloy. 


- Danela. 

The talent and fine promise of the maiden violin- 
ist was very evident in all her performances, from 
her leading of the Haydn Quartet, to her sure and 
brilliant execution of the Polonaise, and her inter- 
pretation, with so much artistic feeling, of the Aria 
by Bach. For an encore she played the Album Piece 
by Wagner. The Duet, by Dancla, too, was very 
bright and full of life. Miss Mary Campbell proved 
herself an accomplished Pianist ; and it need not be 
said that Mr. Lang’s rendering of the Chopin Scherzo 
wasmasterly. The singing wasexcellent. Mrs. Al- 
len was in remarkably good voice and won the warm- 
est recognition. Mr. Bowditch, a Boston amateur, 
though living for some years past in Albany, gave 
unqualified delight by his sweet, manly voice, and 
the chaste, refined, unaffected style and feeling of 
his songs; his kindness was largely drawn upon for 
more and he'responded with good grace. 

The young lady has every reason to feel encour- - 
aged by her first Concert. 





Due notice of a long list of concerts is unavoida- 
ebly deferred. 
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MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Marcu 1.—On Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 24, occurred the fourth and last concert of the 
N. Y. Quintet Club, with this programme :— 

String Quartet, Op. 41, No.3.in A, . . . . Schumann. 
Piano Trio. Gmajor, ... ++ «+e. Haydn. 


Reisebilder, (Piano and ’Cello), . . . + + « + Kiel. 
(Messrs Mills and Miiller). 


Piano Quintet. Op. 114, . . . 2. 2. e+ we ee 


Schumann’s lovely Quintet was played very well in- 
deed, and Mr. Arnold’s excellent technique showed to 
especial advantage. This gentleman has an excellent 
tone, a firm bow, and an admirable conception. He 
is a most capable leader in chamber music, and it is 
largely due to his ability that the soirées of the N. Y. 
Philharmonic Club have been of such artistic merit. 

The Haydn Trio,—a melodious and unassuming 
work, was played by Mr. Miiller (cello), Miss Marie 
Lobeck (violin), and Miss Martha Lobeck (piano). Its 
performance introduced the element of variety, for 
it was a happy compound of professional ability 
(cello and school-girlish capacity.) The violinist has a 
good tone, and fair execution; but the pianist had as 
much (or as little) idea of the proper use of the pedal 
as have most of the fair sex, and her execution was 
slim. 

Messrs. Mills and Miiller gave an effective perform- 
ance of the next number, and somewhat raised our 
drooping spirits. Their ‘‘ Travel-pictures”’ are beauti- 
ful little musical sketches, which have not before been 
given here; they are thoughtfully written, and some of 
the enharmonic transitions are very pleasing. They 
seem more dependent for their attractive qualities upon 
their ‘‘ musicality,’’ than upon any display of technique. 

Schubert’s charming ‘‘ Trout’? Quintet hardly re- 
ceived fair treatment; for the contra-basso artist insist- 
ed upon being a quarter of a tone below pitch, and 
there was much rudeness in the ensemble playing. 
Furthermore, Mr. Mills would persist in endeavoring to 
drown the other artists whenever he found a good fair 
and square opportunity. The performance could 
scarcely be regarded as an excellent one. 

On Wednesday evening the Damnation de Faust 
was repeated for the second time. and again to a full 
house: there is a rumor to the effect that it is to be 
given again, but this is not authenticated. 

On Wednesday afternoon the second of Mr. G. W. 
Morgan’s organ and harp recitals took place at Chick- 
ering Hall: the programme was an excellent one, and 
the performance was enjoyed by a large aud apprecia- 
tive audience. Miss Emily Winant contributed unde- 
niably to the success of the entertainment by her 
serious and dignified interpretation of Mendelssohn's 
“Rest in the Lord:’’ in response to a hearty encore she 
sang Sullivan’s ‘* Lost Chord.’’ Miss Maud Morgan’s 
harp playing is really admirable, and when to this fact 
is added the incidental circumstance that she is a young 
lady of very charming presence and modest demeanor, 
enough has been said, Iam sure, to give a faint idea of 
the attractiveness of these interesting matineés. 


Schubert, 


Marcu 8.—On Monday evening, March 1, we had a 
Joseffy concert with the following programme: 


Overture: “ Fingal’s Cave,” . . . . . Mendelssohn. 
(Orchestra.) _ . 


ist Concerto, Eminor, . . .. . 
2d Concerto, F minor. ren ee 
Andante Spianato, and Polonaise, Op. 22, . 


Nothing can be added to the praise which has al- 
readv been accorded to the wonderful Hungarian 
pianist. He is probably the best interpreter of Chopin 
who has ever visited us, if indeed he be not the best 
living. His delicacy of touch and his perfect use of the 
pedal (an art in itself) are peculiar qualifications for 
the satisfactory performance of the exacting composi- 
tions of the greatest writer for the piano-forte (as such) 
who has ever lived. The audience was very large, ap- 
preciative and enthusiastic ; and Joseffy must feel an 
artist’s pardonable and natural delight in the knowl- 
edge that he has gained a footing here which he will 
never lose. The modesty and quiet of his demeanour 
have conduced greatly to his success ; for we have been 
azecustomed to the slam-bang order of piano thumpers, 
end many had began to entertain the idea that no re- 
fined and gentlemanly pianist could succeed in secur- 
ing the good will of an American audience. Joseffy, 
therefore, may be regarded as a reformer as well as a 
marvellous pianist. Of course, the audience on Mon- 
day evening were clamorous for more than the program- 
me promised, and Joseffy gave the lovely Prelude in 
D flat. and a posthumous mazourka in A minor. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. E. C. Phelps, of Broo‘-lyn. 
bronght out his new historic choral ‘ Emancipation” 
Symphony at the Academy of Music in that city. It 
is in five parts, as follows :— 


Chopin. 
Chopin. 
Chopin. 


ist. Movement, ..,..- Adagio non troppo 

The long night of bondage. The cries of the oppressed. 

2d. Plantation Dances. . . . . Allegro Moderato. 
(Lights and Shadows of Slave Life). 

Nothing expresses more distinctly the emotions and 
eharacteristics of the African race than these mournful 
and grotesque rhythms in dance forms. 
3d. ‘‘ The Slave Girl’s Dream,” . . . . Allegretto. 

In this Rhapsodie I have attempted to depict the unrest 
and aspirations of a young woman longingffor liberty. 














Si She Cone so ates Allegro Agitato. 

This movement portrays the final arbitration of arms. 
The conflict of the opposing principles of freedom and sla- 
very. In the Finale the death of Lingoln is indicated by a 
wild episode of universal grief, leading to the 
5th. The Funeral March, Adagio con dolore. 
6th. ‘‘ Laus Deo.”’ Whittier’s Hymn. 

For Contralto Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 


In my opinion the author’s ability to orchestrate is 
greater than his capacity to originate. His treatment of 
the different instruments is really excellent; but he has 
a tendency to be diffuse and monotonous. I find the 
1st and 6th movements much superior to the interven- 
ing ones. ‘Candor compels me to say that the ‘* Funeral 
March”’ is weak and commonplace, but we all—we 
Americans — have reason to be thoroughly glad that we 
have among us men of pluck, energy, and devotion to 
art, who are surely laying the foundations for the musi- 
cal eminence which is at some future day to be ours. 
All honor, then, to Mr. Phelps, Mr. Boise, and others 
who have given orchestral form and shape to their 
musical thoughts and aspirations. 

The second part of Mr. Phelp’s programme was 
taken up by Mendelssohn’s Athalia, and a very good 
performance it certainly was. The chorus work was 
excellent, Miss Beebe (who took the 1st soprano) sang 
very finely; and everything went reasonably well and 
smoothly, albeit the cofiductor (not Mr. Phelps) was 
hardly equal to the task. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 23. — At the second Peabody C on- 
cert, on the 14th, the following programme was _ pro- 
duced: — 

Symphony, © minor, No5, .* , .... 
Songs with Piano. 
The dream. Work 8 No. 1—The lark 
Work 33. No, 3— The dew it shines. 
Work 72. No. 1.— When I see thee 
draw near. Work 27. No. 8.—Thouw’rt 
like unto a flower. Work 32. No. 5. 
— Fly away, nightingale. Work 27. 
No. 1. — Miss Henrietta Beebe, . . . 
a. Fragments from the ‘Condemnation 
of Faust.” Hungarian March. — 
Dance of the Sylphs. 
b. The Roman Carnival. 
ture. Work’. . . 
and at the third concert, last Saturday, the following: 
Symphony, C minor. No.2. Work 55. . 
Italian Songs of the seventeenth century. 
Ireturn to my arms. — My sweet one, 
ope thine eyes. — Eyes of beauty. — 
Miss Antonia Henne. 
Sonata Appassionata, F minor. Work 57. 

Mme Nannette Falk-Auerbach,. .... 
Songs, with Piano. 

Lov’st thou for beauty.—The red, red 

rose. Work 27.— Dedication. Work 

25,.—Mjss Antonia Henne. ue 
Salavonic Rhapsody, D major. No. 1. 


Work 45... ° - « « « Anton Dvorak. 


With the increased orchestral facilities it seems the 
intention of M. Hamerik to wander from the beaten 
path of the older classics to a greater extent than usual 
and to devote more time to works of the newer schools. 
The attendance of the Peabody Concerts has thus far 
been very satisfactory, and the interest in orchestral 
music appears unusually strong. 

On the 16th inst , the six leading German singing so- 
cieties combined to give a concert for the benefit of the 
Silesian sufferers. What object really prompted this 
unusual combination of rival singing societies, and to 
what extent the destitute Silesians are to be benefitted 
thereby, is of no consequence musically. 

It is sufficient to know that after a great amount of 
wrangling as to the momentous question: Who shall 
direct the combined chorus? the concert finally took 
place, and the two selections, Ossian, by Beschnitt, and 
** Siegesgesany der Deutschen nach der Hermanns- 
schlacht,” by Abt, were decidedly interesting, if only for 
the fact that the opportunity is not often afforded us of 
hearing 150 male voices all in a bunch. The remainder 
of the programme contained nothing of special interest. 

MarcCH 6.— Among the musical attractions of last 
week was the Mapleson (Her Majesty’s!) Opera Troupe 
with the usual stale and hackneyed repertoire. The 
company was, hovever, taken altogether, very satisfac- 
tory, and what they did was done with more general 
evenness and attention to detail than has been the case 
for some time in this city. The Aida performance was 
a striking exception to the general run of opera pro- 
duction in scenic and choral effects, so necessary to a 
proper representation of this really interesting work of 
the composer of Trovatore; the orchestra was the best 
your correspondent has ever heard at any opera in 
Baltimore. Faust also was given in a most enjoyable 
manner, despite the fact that both the leading charac- 
ters were far from satisfactory. The Faust was the 
usual little dapper Italian gentleman, witha diminutive 
black moustache, and as far removed from the German 
ideal of the German student, Faust, as could be sup- 
posed; and the Marguerite was anything but the picture 
of unconscious innocence and natural grace which en- 
chants us in Goethe’s Gretchen. 

The fourteenth Student’s Concert at the Conserva- 
tory last Saturday, presented the following programme: 
String-trio,G major. Work 9. No.1. . . . Beethoven. 

For yiolin, viola, violincello. 
Messrs, Fincke, Schaeffer and Jungnickel. 


Beethoven. 


Rubinstein. 


. Hector Berlioz. 


Concert-Over- 


Saint Saéns. 


Beethoven. 


Schumann. 





a. Scene and Airfrom Oberon. . ... « « + Weber. 
Miss Rose Seldner, student of the Conservatory, first year. 
6. Recitative and Air from Freitschiitz. 

Miss Rose Barrett, student of the Conservatory, first year. 
“Trout”? Quintet, A major. Work 1l4. . . Schubert. 
For piano, violin, ete. 

Miss Agnes Hoen, student of the Conservatory, fifth year. 
Messrs. Fincke, Schaetfer, Jungnickel and Leutbecker. 


Mme. Nannette Falk-Auerbach, who has won an en- 
viable reputation as an interpreter of Beethoven’s pi- 
ano music, is giving three Beethoven recitals, of which 
two have taken place thus far. The sonatas selected 
are Op. 37; Op. 27, Nos. land 2; Op. 81; Op. 32, No. 
2; 110; 53; 106; and Op. 102, Nos. 1 and 2, for ’cello 
and piano, Mr. Jungnickel taking*the ’cello part. At 
the closing recital on the 12th inst. Mme. Auerbach 
_ also play Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 

Last evening the Wednesday Club Chorus 
second entertainment with the first part of Handel’s 
Alexander’s Feast, using the original score. The 
chorus consisted of very nearly one hundred voices, 
and the solo parts were distributed among different 
members, an admirable plan for encouraging a partic- 
war interest in the work among the singers, and far 
preferable to the usual plan of assigning all the soli of 
any part to one particular voice. The orchestra was 
very small, as the whole performance was rather an 
experiment, it being the intention to produce the en- 
tire work at an early date with the assistance of all 
the instruments as laid down in the original score. 

The committee and director deserve great credit for 
their earnest endeavors to school the singers in the 
grand choral productions of Handel, which are the 
foundation of all solid chorus training, and for present- 
ing such works in a community where the name of 
Handel is rarely seen on a concert programme, although 
our city is profusely supplied with choral societies. 
The manner in which the piece was received would 
seem to indicate that the production of a Handel Cho- 
rus here is by no means a thankless undertaking. 


ve its 


(From a private letter). 

Lerpzic, Feb.—Just home from a Gewandhaus Re- 
hearsal. Yesterday was Mendelssohn’s Birthday, and 
of course it was remembered in to-day’s concert. It 
does seem as if people had more birthdays in Germany 
than elsewhere; there is always a “ Fest” of somebody. 
We had to-day, the Overture to Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and a Symphony (A minor) of Mendelssohn. 
Then we had a violinist from Rotterdam, who gave us a 
Concerto of Vieuxtemps, and a Sonata of Tartini; and 
a Herr Hauser from Carlsruhe, witha magnificent bar- 
itone voice, who sang a good Aria out of the Opera 
Johann de Paris, and then the lovely Liederkreis: 
‘An die ferne Geliebte ’ from Beethoven. As we were 
coming out of the concert room, a lady said to me, 
“how little we realize whom we hearin this Gewand- 
haus! Celebrities come and go like common mortals.” 
And so itis. Rubinstein, Von Biilow, Prof. and Frau 
Joachim, Clara Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Sarasate, and 
hosts of secondary stars, follow each other, week after 
week, with no sounding of trumpets. 

The resident operatic talent is not of so high an order 
at present, as one would expect here. The present 
Director has been trying to make money, and low sai- 
aries can’t hold the best talent. So Pescka-Leutner, 
and Malknecht and other stars went elsewhere, where 
they could be better paid, and their places have not 
been worthily filled. They have no really fine prima 
donna now, but still some operas are well given. They 
have just been giving a Mozart Cyclus of 7 operas, 
planing it so that Don Giovanni came on Mozart’s 
birth-day. We heard only two of them, the “Ent/iih- 
rung aus dem Serail, and Titus.’’ The latter was 
beautifully given, and has some delicious music in it. 
[ had never heard anything of it, until Frau Joachim 
sang an Azia from it at one of the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs. Titus closed the Cyclus. It is quite short, so at 
the close a Fest-Spiel in honor of Mozart was given. 
The curtain rose upon a sibyl(?) who recited a pro- 
logue in which something of the “seven. stars” was 
said. (I didn’t understand it all), and then with a few 
wofds characterizing each, she summoned the different 
processions, each representing the marked “ motiv”’ 
of one of the operas, who- passed across the stage 
while the orchestra played something from the corres- 
ponding music. Six. (Idomeneo, Figaro’s Hochzeit, 
Cosi fan Tutte, Entfihrung, Titus, and Magic Flute), 
having been represented, the curtain at the back of 
the stage rose on Don Giovanni and the Apotheosis. 
The group representing Don Giovanni in the centre ; 
behind and above was an artistic cumulation of bal- 
let girls with wreaths, .etc., etc. In the centre, half 
way up a marble bust of Mozart, and behind and 
above the “Commendatore” on his horse. On the 
right and left of the Don Juan groups, filling up the 
sides of the stage, all the other groups. As the cur- 
tain rose, the sibyl, in her white trailing robes, slowly 
ascended, winding her way among the brilliant 
groups till she reached the middle point, and placed a 
wreath on the marble head. Now this is a very clumsy 
description, for it was really very pretty, and very 
well done. Beethoven’s birthday, a short time ago, 
was marked by the 7th Symphony and Coriolanus ov- 
erture at the Gewandhaus, and quite a good represen- 
tation of Fidelio in the Theatre. 





